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CND issues new statement 


Wanted: a success 


Steps 
Towards 
Peace 


Below is the full text of CND’s new “Steps 
Towards Peace”: 


1. Withdrawal of bases 


A British initiative leading to the with- 
drawal of all nuclear weapons, in this first 
stage, outside the territory of the USA and 
the USSR, 
by renouncing 

British nuclear weapons, 

All nuclear bases in Britain, 

Tactical nuclear weapons, 

Any further British tests; 
by opposing 

The establishment of 

deterrent; 


by proposing 
Disengagement in Central Europe, 
The withdrawal of strategic and tactical 


nuclear weapons to the territories of the 
USA and USSR. 


any European 


2. Stopping the spread 
A British initiative to stop the spread of 
guclear weapons, 
by proposing 
Nuclear-free zones in Scandinavia, the 
Balkans, the Middle East, Africa, Latin 
America, the Southern Hemisphere, and 
in Outer Space, 


A Test Ban Treaty now. 


3. Reducing tension 

A British initiative to reduce tension and 
strengthen the UN 

by re-affirming that 


Obligations to the Charter of the UN 
take precedence over all alliances, pacts, 
and treaties, and on this Britain should 
herself take immediate action; 
and by promoting 
A solution to the Berlin problem involv- 
ing free access to East and West Berlin 
with adequately reinforced UN guaran- 
tees, 
Admission of the People’s Republic of 
China and the two Germanys to the UN, 
Increased responsibility of the UN and its 
agencies for inspection, guarantees, and 
the direction of aid. 
A number of these steps would inevitably 
involve unilateral action by Britain. They 
would all require an immediate and effective 
British initiative. They would restore to 
Britain the independent foreign policy 


which her nuclear weapons and alliances 
deny her. 


During the last few weeks and months the 
CND leadership has been carrying out an 
“agonising reappraisal” of CND's policy, 
function, and structure. Peace News wel- 
comes this development, and hopes that an 
open and fruitful debate in the peace move- 
ment will ensue. 


The main result of CND’s reappraisal is a 
programme of limited demands, entitled 
“Steps Towards Peace,” which is printed 
in full on this page. This is not the only 
result of the reappraisal: in addition, the 
CND National Council and National Exe- 
cutive have clarified CND'’s official attitude 
towards the Common Market, printed in 
the December issue of Sanity, which ack- 
nowledges that 


“to enter the Common Market would 
involve Britain in far-reaching commit- 
ments both in the sphere of strategy and 
military preparation and in that of inter- 
national policy. . . . In our view it is 
now necessary for CND as a movement 
to take every opportunity to stress the 
conflict between its own aims and the 
political and military aims of the Com- 
mon Market.” 


The third development in CND is a grow- 
ing feeling that the “image” of the cam- 
paign, and the presentation of its case, 
need to be tightened up and made more 
respectable. There are as yet in CND no 
definite plans of how this should be done, 
and the idea of membership for CND has 
not been formally proposed; in any case, 
membership could not be agreed to before 
the annual conference in autumn, 1963. 
Nevertheless, there is a definite question 
mark in the campaign about the means of 
establishing a clear and distinct identity, 
and, perhaps, membership. 


CND has now presented a clearer outline 
of its strategy and policy than at any time 
since it was formed. Realising, perhaps, 
that some of its policies failed to combine 
moral appeal with practical relevance and 
that the Campaign was too amorphous to 
have a real cutting edge, CND has both 
defined its position with regard to the 
Common Market and produced a pro- 
gramme of limited demands, It must be 
understood that “ Steps Towards Peace ” is 
in no way intended to replace the full CND 
programme, but is intended to unite a large 
section of opinion behind a number of 
specific demands. 


There is a great deal of criticism to be 
made of “Steps Towards Peace.” Some of 
the demands are so far reaching that they 
virtually amount to unilateral disarmament; 
hence they can hardly be called “ limited.” 
Others, such as the “ withdrawal of strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons to the US and 
the USSR,” gloss over a number of grave 
problems: such a withdrawal might mean 
increasing the numbers of conventional 
forces in Europe, and it would be unlikely 
to be agreed to by the United States, which 
probably has more to lose than the Soviet 
Union from the loss of all foreign bases 
and tactical nuclear weapons, 


Though “Steps Towards Peace” places a 
very heavy emphasis cn unilateral action by 
Britain, much of it is multilateralist in 
approach - sometimes naively so. For ex- 
ample, the long preamble to the document, 
reprinted in the December Sanity, intro- 
duces the steps by describing the impact 
which the Cuba crisis had on a middle sec- 
tion of opinion - the leader writers of the 
Observer and the Sunday Times, for in- 
stance. Yet the preamble makes no refer- 
ence to the distrust of Russia caused by the 
Russian establishment of missiles in Cuba, 
though this renewed distrust is certain to 
make multilateral measures harder, not 
easier, The over-simple multilateralism of 
the programme is also indicated by the 
demand for an “ immediate test ban treaty.” 
Such a statement shows a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the real difficulties of reaching 
agreement. 


Our real criticism of ‘Steps Towards 
Peace,” however, is not simply a criticism 
of its multilateralist approach, but of the 
whole concept of how the campaign should 
proceed which is behind it. 


At the present time disarmament appears 
such an impossible goal that every path to 
it seems covered with snares and difficul- 
ties. That is why so many people who do 
not want a world war are, nevertheless, 
apathetic about the bomb; they hope rather 
despairingly that one day multilateral dis- 
armament will be proclaimed by some act 
of God, and they can live in peace. 


Any movement setting out a programme 
which is largely multilateralist must show 
some awareness of the real difficulties of 
negotiated disarmament. This CND has 
failed to do with “ Steps Towards Peace.” 


However, the ideas and policies which 
Peace News advocates also involve severe 
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difficulties. We believe that the only really 
practical answer to the problem of conflict 
in the nuclear age is to accept non-violent 
forms of conflict as an alternative to 
violence. Although reports of growing con- 
cern about war and growing interest in 
non-violent action are continually reaching 
us from all over the world, we have to 
confess that the rate of progress does seem 
slow when set against the urgency of the 
nuclear situation. 


It is here that the strategy of a disarma- 
ment campaign is all important. If it is to 
be a popular campaign which aims to ex- 
tend its support it cannot go in for the kind 
of extremely detailed argument which the 
“Steps Towards Peace” will involve. 


Indeed, in some ways “Steps Towards 
Peace” is not a limited, but an extended, 
programme for CND. It is basically very 
uncertain what section of the public the 
document is aimed at, or whether any sec- 
tion of the public will support it. This 
general vagueness was not clarified at the 
press conference last Tuesday at which 
“Steps Towards Peace”? was launched. 


Undoubtedly one of the major results of 
the Cuban crisis was to give people an 
overwhelming sense of helplessness. The 
great powers seemed to be behaving irra- 
tionally, yet people could do nothing about 
it and could only wait and hope. 


Perhaps what is needed as a result of this 
experience is something which can again 
give people hope that they can affect the 
flow of events. The unilateralist movement, 
too, needs something to give it immediate 
political relevance. For this reason we do 
consider the concept of limited and specific 
demands to be completely valid. What we 
need, however, is not a large and rather 
imprecise programme which CND might 
enact if it was the Government. We need 
some precise demands on which CND can 
mobilise support and win even though it is 
not the Government. 


For example, the whole unilateralist move- 
ment could unite behind a campaign to get 
the country to realise that civil defence in 
a nuclear war would be a farce, and that 
the only defence is peace. Not only is this 
a matter which concerns focal communities 
and local councils as well as the Govern- 
ment, but it is also a matter on which the 
campaign could win. It is success - the 
success which was nearly won at Holy Loch 
- which is needed by the movement now. 


Inside 


PRISONERS FOR PEACE DAY 
a four-page feature 
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Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 34. per word, mia. 23, 64 


(Box Nos, ts. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Iondon, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertiso in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.?. 


Avoncroft College, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 8-9 Dec- 
ember. ‘‘ A Forcign Policy for CND."' - Sneakers 


include James Cameron, Patrick Lort Phillips, 
Terence Heelas. John Rex. All enquiries to : Secre- 
tary, West Midland and Birmingham CND, 96 
Durham Rd., Birmingham, 11. 
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Money needed now for 
press advertising 


Entertainer (female), CND slant. Available socials, 
etc. Expenses only London. Long. PRI 9503. 


Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing. nervous tension, emo- 


Pyhatever YOUR CAM, AS SOGN aS tel pobiens, stents Ore aah 
you can, please, payable to: 


Pesce News and Housemans Bookshop are open 
9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. Visitors 
and voluntary helpers always welcome. 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. (TER 


THE BLACK PAPER GROUP 


c/o Peace News, 
5S Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 


30 November, Friday 


Leyton«tone: 7.30-11 p.m. Cowley Arms. _ Dance. 
Refreshments, bar. Tickets 28. 6d. YCND. 


London, W.1: 2.30-9 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitrroy Sq. Christmas Bazaar. CND. 


1 December, Saturday 


Birmingham, 19: 4 p.m. Birmingham Settlement, 
Summer Lane. West Midlands Area Annual Party. 
PPU 


Bristol: 2.30 p.m. St. Michael's Church Hall, 
Bishopston, 7. Jumble sale and toy fair. Contri- 


Londen, E.31 3 p.m. Kingsley Hall, Powis Rd., 
Bow. Christmas bazaar opened by Vanessa Red- 
grave. In aid of Kingsley Hall 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


ST.PANGRAS 


London, W.t: 11 am.-8 p.m. Mshatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Christmas Fair. CND. 


London, W.1: 3.30-630 p.m. Whitefields Church 
Hall, Tottenham Court Rd. Annual social gathering 
of ‘Old Lags." Refreahments, reminiscences, 
entertainment. PPU. 


Southend: 2.30 p.m. Main Hall of Palace Hotel, 
Pier Hill. Christmas fair. CMDM and PPU. 


1-2 December, Sat-Sun 


Worcester : Operation Peanuts. Assemble 10.30 a.m. 
both days, Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Sansome Walk (nr. 
ity Centre) for canvassing and leafleting. Accom- 
modation available overnight. Coaches leave Hall 
of Memory, Birmingham, at 9.15 a.m. Sat. 


oO 


3 December, Monday 


7 Birmingham: 8 p.m. St. Martin's-in-the-Bull Ring. 
BUILDING SOCIETY Dr. J. A. H. Waterhouse : ‘ Biological Effects of 
Radiation.'* Women for Peace. 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. Mary Nuttall: ‘‘ The Anti-slavery 
campaign - a peaceful reform." PPU and FoR. 


London. W.2: 8 p.m. 16 Westbourne Park Rd. 
(Porchester Rd. end). Montague Butler, Frank Mer- 
rick: ‘' Esperanto for Peace.’’ PPU. 


the season of goodwill 
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Me \A 
brings C.N.D. greetings 
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12 dozen 
Christmas cards 
for the price of 
9 dozen 


Hull CND is printing these cards at 6s. a doz. 25 per cent discount on orders for 
12 doz, and over. Please send orders to Christine Jackson, Flat 8, Moor Court, 
Cottingham, Yorks., enclosing cheques, etc., which should be made payable to Hull 
Branch CND. Postage 6d. per doz. Orders for 6 doz. or more post free. Send Is. 
for samples. 
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Seen tee 


‘“ The Witnesses.** Music and readings in preparation 
for Christmas. Friends’ House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 
Sun., December 2, at 6.30 p.m. 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 


and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Situations wanted 


Draughtsman, 27,  cx-aircraft industry, HNC. 
(Mechanical), apprenticeship, 3 years’ drawing office 
experience, seeks post West or Central London. 
Peter Lumsden, Flat 3, Colville Houses, London, 
W.11. 


Young man. seeks useful work outsida London 
area (preferably in country). Handiman, caretaker, 
gardener, etc. Anywhere in British Isles. Wages 
not as important as usefulness of work and oppor- 
tunity to use own intelligence. Box No. 131. 


5 December, Wednesday 


Birmingham: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bull St. 
West Midlands members’ mtg Myrtle Solomon: 
** State of Israel.°" PPU. 


Gloucester: 7 p.m. Unitarian Room (opp. Co-op. 
Building, Barton St.). Informal mtg. to restart 
PPU group. Refreshments. David Stayt on 
“* Berlin.”’ PPU. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, MP.) 
Dr. Donald Soper, Devi Prasad, Dr. Albert Belden : 
** The India-China Conflict."' LPF. 


London, W.C.1: Priends' Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Sq. 6.30-7.15 p.m. Mtg. for Worship, followed by 
““ starvation supper,’’ and discussion on ‘* Christian 
Reeponsibility in World Conflicts.”” led by Konrad 
Braun. All welcome. SoP. 


London, W.1: 7.45 p.m. 8 Stafford St. (or Green 
Park Tube). Ronald Mallone : ‘‘ Election Prospects 
in Westminster."’ Also leaflet distribution. Pollow- 


6 December, Thursday 


London, W.C.1; 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. John Connell: “‘ How Can the 
Arab/Israeli Conflict be Resolved? "" SoF. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Fricnds' Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. AGM. PPU 


8-9 December, Sat-Sun 


Bromsgrove, Wores.: Avoncroft College, weekend 
school. Speakers : James Cameron, Terence Heelas, 
Patrick Lort-Philllps, John Rex. Enquiries: Sec., 
96 Durham Rd., Birmingham, 11. 


8 December, Saturday 


National Sales Day: Black Paper on H-Bomb War. 
Contact your local CND, Committee of 100, or 
other peace organisation, or the Black Paper Group, 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Crosby, Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. 3a Courtenay Rd., 
Christmas social, bring and buy stall. 


London, N.W.2: 1! a.m. Assemble outside Co-op. 
(bottom end of Kilburn High Rd.) for poster 
parade. CND. 


London, S.E.3: 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Leafleting and 
canvassing in Eltham, Woolwich, from 141 Woola- 
combe Rd. (Kidbrooke SR Stn. or buses 108A and 
70). Fellowship Party. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Tottenham 
Court Rd.) Open-air mtg. Poster parade, 4.30 
p.m. CND. 


9 December, Sunday 


Carshalton Beeches, Surrey: 3 p.m. 17 Hill Rd. 
(nr. Station). Annette Lawrence: ‘* With Danilo 
Dolci in Sicily."' PPU. Surrey Area. 


Wethersfleld, Essex: Assemble Village Green 1 p.m. 
Public Mtg. Speakers : Helen Allegranza, George 
Clark. March to main gates of Air Base. 2-4 p.m. 
Vigil with posters. Details: Doug. Waters, 4‘May- 
bury Rd., Barking. Essex. 


10 December, Monday 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. Donald Groom : ‘' Experiences with 
Gandhi and Bhave.*' PPU and FoR. 


12 December, Wed 


London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, MP.) 
Ritchie Calder: ‘‘ Economic Implications of Dis- 
armament.’’ LPF. 


13 December, Thursday 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Erskine Childers: ‘‘ The Middle 
East between the Great Powers."" SoF. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian, CHiIswick 3565. 


Whitley Bay, Nr. Newcastle-on-Tyne, permanent 
accommodation vacant. £2 19s. Gd. per week. 
B. & B., T.V. Jounge, sea view, parking. Com- 
mercial travellers at 16s. 6d. per day, B. & B. 
Mrs. A. Simpson, Manor House Hotel, Norta 
Parade, Whitley Bay. Tel.: 20568. 


Accommodation wanted 

YCND supporter (boy, 16) needs unfurnished room. 
Any area London, except S.E. Willing work for 
reduced rent. Urgent. Box No. 130. 


verse and translations of the Quaker poet, William 

Published at 12s. 6d. Now 5s. 6d. 
Four copies for 20s. All proceeds to 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Profit to refugees. 


Stationery for personal, group, or office use. Get 
all_ your supplhes from Housmans (the PN book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstaira). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


Tuesdays 


London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter- 
race (nr. Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), Pimlico. 
Canvassing. CND, C'ttee of 100, YCND. 


Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
London Committee of 100 


Fridays 


Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellawship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 pm. YCND Centre, [7 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Creydeon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCN 


Leadon, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man Stall and leafiet. CND. 


Leadon, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Londos, S.W.16: 8.30 am. - 1.30 pm. BookstaH 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Suttom, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol; 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Conatructive 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Theo 
in ‘** Flying Horse *’ Hotel till 10 p.m Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND 


Public Meeting 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Londoa, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and hand 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3908. IVS 


{ renounce war and 1 will naver 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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Demonstrating the English way 


Our correspondents in Germany report that 
the “Spiegel” affair has caused more up- 
roar and protest than any other happening 
in West Germany since the war, They all 
emphasise that the popular demonstrations 
in favour of “Der Spiegel” have derived 
their character and inspiration from actions 
in Britain against the bomb, apartheid, etc. 
In the week following the police raid on 
Der Spiegel the following demonstrations 
took place: 


In Hamburg over 1,000 people gathered in 
a hall made for 700, while further thou- 
sands gathered outside to hear a discussion 
about Der Spiegel. The meeting never got 
under way because of the overcrowding, 
and the audience, turned out of the hall, 
formed a spontaneous march to the prison 
where the editors were being held. After 
chanting encouragement some of them went 
to the Spiegel offices to argue with the 
police who were occupying them. 


So many people telephoned the Spiegel 
office in Hamburg that after five days the 
policemen on duty could only wearily reply: 
“Children, that’s enough of this nonsense.” 
Hamburg’s Senator for Internal Affairs in- 
formed Dr, Adenauer that the police 
officials in his charge would have nothing 
to do with the federal government's illegal 
actions. The local Hamburg police spent 
much of the week sticking parking tickets 
on the cars of the federal police parked 
outside the Spiegel office. 

In Berlin 700 demonstrators carried banners 
comparing Rudolf Augstein (publisher of 
Spiegel) with Carl von Ossietzky, who was 
imprisoned in 1932 on a similar charge and 
was later awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
while in a concentration camp. 


From Brian Dawes 


In Stuttgart three demonstrations took place, 
all organised by the Gewaltfreie Zivilarmee 
(Non-violent Civil Army). Theodor Ebert 
Teports: 


The first demonstration in Stuttgart was also 
the first in the whole of Germany, taking 
place within hours of the arrest of the 
journalists, Thirty of us demonstrated in 
front of the offices of the Stuttgarter Nach- 
trichten all reading Der Spiegel. Our 
mouths were firmly shut with adhesive 
plaster, and we carried posters demanding 
press freedom. The reaction of the public 
was very favourable, and the demonstration 
was widely reported on TV and in the 
press. 


Three days later I spoke to German con- 
scientious objectors on “ Civil Disobedience 
in England” and the methods of the Com- 
mittee of 100. A few days after this about 
250 people suddenly appeared on the main 
street of Stuttgart parading with posters and 
issues of Der Spiegel. Without any hints 
from us the observant reporters remarked: 
“They demonstrated the English way.” 


But though by this time the German people 
and press were getting more and more ex- 
cited about the Spiegel affair and students 
were organising protests, we realised that 
the discussion was more about the details 
of the arrest of the journalist Ahlers in 
Spain, and less about the question of high 
treason and the contents of Der Spiegel's 
article on Fallex 62. 

So the Non-violent Civil Army organised a 
third demonstration. We printed a leaflet 
which quoted the most important statements 
of the Spiegel erticle on Fallex 62 (as did 
Peace News); the leaflet also called for non- 
violent defence as an alternative to NATO 
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“Neither war nor communism with the Non-violent Civil Army” says the banner in a 


Stuttgart demonstration in support of “Der Spiegel ”. 


Our correspondent, Theodor 


Ebert, is seen at the left handing out leaflets which summarise the contents of the 


“ Spiegel ” article on Fallex 62. 


and nuclear weapons. At this demonstra- 
tion some of us wore gas masks in order to 
shock people into thinking about war. 


At this time people were very alert in all 
matters concerning Der Spiegel, and we 
> 


Dagenham group studies non-violence 


The development of non-violent direct 
action over the last months and years has 
stimulated considerable interest in the his- 
tory and theory of non-violent action, and 
non-violence study groups are growing up 
all over the country. Brian Dawes here re- 
ports om the group which he hag organised 
in Dagenham. 


It took the Trafalgar Square sit-down, the 
Wethersfield demonstration and some weeks 
“inside ” following this to make me finally 
put my idea of a non-violence study-group 
into practice. 


When I came out I was soon sending a 
duplicated letter to all Dagenham schools 
and all members of IVS (International 
Voluntary Service) in the area. I hoped 
that the teachers would be interested in the 
study of non-violence, and the IVS members 
might also be interested as we wanted to 


be of constructive social service to our 
community. 


In actual fact only one teacher came to our 
initial meeting, but we are now meeting in 
her house. One member of IVS has been 
to the study group and was very interested. 
The other members of the group are either 
people active in the CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, or members of the local 
United Nations Association, who are not 
committed to CND or non-violence. Dur- 
ing the course of our meetings we have had 
various interested people come along, three 
of whom were Indians. It is very good to 
have a group to invite people to after a 
conversation on non-violence, and these are 
not infrequent. 


All our meetings have been based round 
some book or pamphlet about non-violent 
actions; we found that for one speaker to 
summarise these left little time for dis- 


cussion, but we covered Gandhi, psycho- 
logy, S. Africa and colour conflict, and 
Albert Schweitzer’s views in our first series. 
This winter we have adopted Richard 
Gregg’s book The Power of Non-Violence 
as a textbook and at our fortnightly meet- 
ings we discuss one or two chapters as 
arranged at the previous meeting. This 
leaves far more time for real discussion 
than before. Interest is growing as our 
discussions come more and more to grips 
with the problems of living and of human 
conflict. 


I am increasingly of the opinion that it is 
only as we come to a new basis for living 
that we are prepared for the radical changes 
that must follow or even precede nuclear 
disarmament. Resistance to evil is vital, 
but non-violent resistance, involving self- 
suffering and witness to the truth, is the 
only wholesome answer for us all. 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall 
Fitzroy Square W1 

Friday 30 Nov 2.30pm-9pm 
Saturday 1Dectiam-8pm 


ATTRACTIONS FOR 
ALL AGES 


Personal appearance of 


Father Christmas, Rosamund John, 
Barbara Kelly, Cleo Laine, 

Andre Melly, George Melly, 

og: Vanessa Redgrave, Prunella Scales. 


Saturday 6.45pm 


FOLK SONG CONCERT 


with Sydney Carter, Fred Dallas, 
Luke Kelly, Tony McCarthy. 


think that this demonstration had a greater 
impact on the people of Stuttgart than even 
the Easter marches. It made an impression 
on people to be told that NATO was a 
failure and that hardly any German had a 
chance to survive a nuclear war, Soldiers 
of the Bundeswehr who were collecting 
money for the War Graves Commission 
entered eagerly into the discussion of non- 
violent defence. When I spoke on this sub- 
ject the next day the room was packed, and 
about half the people there were non- 
pacifists and soldiers we had never seen 
before. 


The caretakers 


The Labour Party used to work on the 
maxim, if it doesn’t work, nationalise it. 
“ Where an industry, after careful investiga- 
tion, is found to be failing the nation, then 
there may well be a case for considering 
ways and means of taking it into the 
public sector.” And so we got the National 
Coal Board and the Railway Executive. 


Even so, it wasn’t such a bad idea. Sup- 
posing we applied it to the Government ? 
Everyone xugrees that the present Govern- 
ment is hopelessly incompetent - why not 
take it over ? 


Better still, replace it. Usurp its functions. 
If it doesn’t work, ignore it. And this is 
not too far-fetched an idea. After all, 
Bertrand Russell took over the job of 
Foreign Secretary during the Cuba crisis; 
and we have just published the Black 
Paper on H-bomb war and civil defence, 
a subject on which the Government has 
been understandably but shamefully silent. 
We think this kind of government by de- 
fault is a very promising idea. Unfortun- 
ately, there is one thing we can’t do yet: 
levy taxes. And as even a shadow govern- 
ment needs revenue, we have to ask you 
for your contributions. In other words, 
money. 


ROD PRINCE 
ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 


£1496 


contributions this week £56 3 7 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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JOnIN BALL'S COLUMN 
THE PRESENT UNREALITY 


Dissatisfaction with the party political 
system seems to be reaching the national 
press. Last Saturday, November 24, The 
Guardian's editorial commented on the by- 
elections of last week: ‘“ On the face of it the 
Tories have the most cause for dismay... . 
But . . . Labour must be disconcerted to 
find that in only four seats of seventeen 
contests this year has its percentage vote 
shown an increase on the 1959 General 
Election figures. Overall, Labour's share of 
the poll has been falling. It has not been 
able to exploit the deep unpopularity of 
the Government. Government and 
Opposition share a vote of no confidence. 
.. « Yet this week‘s by-elections are not 
very encouraging for (the Liberals) either.” 
On Monday The Times editorial followed 
the line of The Guardian’s, It began “ Mr. 
MAcMILLAN, Mr. GAITSKELL, and Mr. 
GRIMOND can start the week with one 
thought in common, The electorate is not 
inclined to give any one of them a substan- 
tial vote of confidence,” and went on to 
speak of the unease of the British at “‘ the 
present unreality of politics,” and of the 
need for a “realignment, a new political 
front on which to fight.” 


The Mail said the same thing about the 
fate of the parties in the by-elections - 
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“the people did not much care for any of 
them.” 

Only a few days ago The Guardian, in 
reply to a rebuke of the Mirror’s, wrote: 
“What, we are asked, does The Guardian 
guard? We try to guard parliamentary 
democracy for a start.” And yet, as The 
Guardian itself says, none of the parlia- 
mentary parties has the support of the 
country, and “it is now becoming quite 
common to win seats with a vote of less 
than 40 per cent.” Not 40 per cent of the 
electorate, mind, but 40 per cent of the 
vote. 

The Sunday Telegraph and The Times have 
mentioned a change of Prime Minister as a 
possible remedy to the situation. But the 
mood seems to be for something far more 
radical. It is not so much for a change of 
personnel, as a rejection of the party poli- 
tical system, which becomes less and less 
representative, in which there are no clear 
issues of principle, and in which power 
becomes increasingly remote, 

Fiji is not a place I know a great deal 
abaut. In fact, I know only two things 
about it. The first is the information con- 
tained in an excellent article by our car- 
toonist Donald Rooum. in Anarchy 17. 
Here he reveals that the Fijian railway ser- 
vice from Sigatoka to Tavua, a distance of 
129 miles, makes no charge to its 
passengers. 

The other thing I know about Fiji also sug- 
gests that it is not altogether like other 
places. Far from seeking to throw off the 
colonial yoke, they appear to want to keep 
it. According to a Guardian report, a weck 
ago the Governor of the Fiji Islands told 
the Legislative Council, which is reluctant 
to see the end of British colonial rule, that 
it was “unrealistic to suppose that the 
status quo can be maintained indefinitely.” 
He stressed that self-government did not 
mean any severance of associations with 
Britain. and that it was Britain’s policy to 
help dependent territories to attain self- 
government as soon as they were ready. 


Geoffrey Carnall 


I haven’t yet been able to decide without 
further knowledge of the situation whether 
or not this is a good thing. But it is cer- 


tainly unusual. 

The constant military difficulties of the UN 
in the Congo have been the source of much 
comment and criticism. On several occa- 
sions, however, the UN has made a virtue 
of necessity and has achieved its aims by 
non-violent means. Peter Calvocoressi re- 
ports in World Order and New States that 
the moral authority of the UN “ sometimes 
had to do duty for - and did do duty for - 
efficient power.” 

A colourful story of non-violent action in 
the Congo has recently reached us. The 
problem the UN faced was a quarrel be- 
tween the Central Government of the 
Congo and some Canadian UN forces at 
Matate, on the mouth of the Congo. In 
about March, 1961, the UN forces were 
shot up by the Congolese and withdrew. 
They wanted to re-enter Matate to regain 
control over their supplies, but the Con- 
golese, afraid that they would be disarmed, 
would not let the UN troops in. 

The Nigerian Government tried to solve a 
diflicult problem by offering the UN a 
contingent of their unarmed police. The 
UN accepted this offer, but the Central 
Government of the Congo dithered, and on 
appioaching Matate the Nigerian contin- 
gent was stopped by Congolese officers. At 
this point the Nigerians produced a very 
fine brass band, which marched into Matate 
at the head of the Nigerian police. The 
whole contingent was welcomed by the 
populace and the UN regained control of 
the town. This tactic, involving great 
danger, was carried out with impeccable 
control and discipline. 

The Nigerian police are believed to have 
been used in other circumstances in the 
Congo. Peace News is trying to find out 
more about these actions and will report 
on them as soon as possible. 

There are many objections to the stamps 


issued by the GPO to commemorate 
National Productivity Year. The colours 
are lurid, and for another thing their great 
size means extra licking. It is more serious, 
however, to produce a special stamp for 
national productivity and to refuse to do so 
for Freedom from Hunger. Mr. Peter 
Thomas, Joint Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, revealed in the Commons 
on November 13 that Britain has refused 
to participate in the world-wide issue of 
Freedom from Hunger stamps which is to 
start on March 21. Already 76 countries 
have told the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation that they will take 
part, and 20 are still considering their atti- 


tude. oe i 

One of the most cncouraging recent deve- 
lopments in the peace movement recently 
has been the growth of women’s organisa- 
tions. In this country there are now over 
half a dozen of these, most of which have 
come into existence since the Berlin crisis 
of last year. There has always been a 
rather obvious danger that these groups 
would to some extent duplicate each other’s 
efforts unnecessarily, but this now seems to 
be past. A Liaison Committee for Women’s 
Peace Groups has been formed, and the 
Chairman is Dorothy Alton, at 7 Montagu 
Square, London, W.t. The Committee has 
had some good discussions, especially about 
war toys and the ways in which nationalism 
and war are allowed to intrude into educa- 
tion. Call to Women, its monthly news 
letter, has made an excellent start with its 
first two issues. 

It presents a very clear picture of the 
women’s anti-war movement, and as well as 
containing a pleasing variety of articles it 
is attractively laid out. Single copies of 
Call to Women may be had at one shilling 
(post free) from Dorothy Alton at the 


above address, - 
Fa Wz xy 
WO We 
I must say that I don’t think the weather 
has got any better since we changed from 


fahrenheit to centigrade. 


Stumbling away trom violence 


Last week’s ‘Peace News’ carried several 
feature articles and an editorial on the Sino- 
Indian conflict. Geoffrey Carnall, in a letter 
to the editor, adds here to the editorial : 


You are distressed at the ease, with which 
the Indian people have whipped up a war 
hysteria. Distressing it may be, but no one 
who knew India just before or after inde- 
pendence could be surprised. What Indians 
have felt about Pakistan they now, natur- 
ally enough, feel about China. In 1950 the 
Gandhian Jayaprakash Narayan did not 
resist the popular demand for “ police 
action ” to defend Hindus in East Pakistan; 
just so in 1962, he calls upon India to 
“fight for her freedom with all the means 
she can command.” 


Nehru’s position has been rather different. 
In 1950 he certainly expressed to the full 
his countrymen’s horror at anti-Hindu 
violence in Pakistan. Behind the scenes, 
however, he worked vigorously to get an 
agreement with Pakistan on the protection 
of minorities. This he achieved, in spite of 
accusations that he was repeating Chamber 
lain’s performance at Munich. In 1962 one 
may imagine that if anyone could bring off 
a settlement with China it would be Nehru. 
But he has little room for manceuvre - if 
any. 


Nehru’s critics in the West have always 
insisted that his “ peaceful power politics” 
did not apply to disputes in which India 
herself was involved, This is a crue] charge 


to make against Nehru personally, because 
he has shown great political courage in re- 
sisting the bellicose impulses of his own 
people. But there can be no doubt of its 
general truth. 

Nehru’s freedom of action in the inter- 
national field has depended on India’s com- 
parattve isolation from the stresses of the 
East-West conflict. India has felt able to 
devote considerable resources to the build- 
ing up of the international institutions the 
world needs if we are ever to dismantle the 
war system. Now that India is in open con- 
flict with China it is unlikely, as you say, 
that India will remain leader of the non- 
aligned nations. Little as the world can 
afford this, it is not the crucial point. What 
matters most is whether other powers recog- 
nise that the erosion of Nehru’s position 
is a menace to the world, or whether they 
welcome it as a means of gaining new 
strength for Armageddon. Can other 
powers do for India and China what India 


has so often, and so beneficially, done for 
other powers ? 

The border dispute is one of those intract- 
able issues to which no compromise solu- 
tion is visible at present, What needs to be 
made clear to both sides is that spectacular 
military actions like the Chinese descent 
into Assam will involve more _ political 
trouble than they are worth. Hence I do 
not share your dismay at the report that 
several African countries were taking 
India’s side and moving towards an anti- 
Communist position. Such a development 
may well have affected the Chinese decision 
to promise a withdrawal. 

In short, what I hope we are witnessing is 
a step (a stumbling one, as most political 
steps are) towards an international system 
that recognises military violence to be a 
disease. That might not be a “ total aban- 
donment of power politics,” but it would 
be a great improvement on what we have 
got. 


PRISONERS FOR PEACE DAY 


DECEMBER 1 


100 Christmas cards, many with international greetings, peace quotations, for 


25s post free. Special selection. 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd N1 
Big selection of Christmas Cards still available - post free. 
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Prisoners for Peace Day: 


a four-page feature 
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THE OBSTINATE PEOPLE IN JAIL 


Prison is the place where society puts the 
awkward people whom it cannot or will not 
deal with in any other way. Into prisons 
go burglars, bankrupts, murderers, homo- 
sexuals, prostitutes - and “ peacemongers.” 
It is these last who. are remembered on 
Prisoners for Peace Day, which is this 
Saturday, December 1, 


For peacemongers. going to jail is always in 
some degree a voluntary act, and hence it 
needs an explanation, Virtually all the 
prisoners listed on page eight of this issue 
knew that by their acts - refusing military 
service or attempting to obstruct the pre- 
parations for nuclear war - they were liable 
to end up in jail. Yet they persisted 
hecause they had a deep conviction of the 
rightness of what they were doing. 


The number of prisoncrs listed in this issue 
seems pathetically small in face of the 
gigantic size of the present military threat - 
yet we believe that the obstinate and un- 
otthodox people who are now in jail have 
a practical relevance to the present situa- 
tion, 

Many of those in jail are there because 
they refuse to obey conscription orders 
from governments for which they have 
jittle sympathy or respect - in many cases 
governments with hardly a vestige of demo- 
cratic institutions. These people are mostly 


Wethersfield vigil 


Barking CND group is holding a vigil at 
Wethersfield air base ou Sunday, December 
9, to show solidarity for the five Committee 
of 100 members still in jail for organising 
the action at the base on December 9 last 
year. 


The demonstration will be legal, starting 
with an assembly at ft p.m. on Wethersfield 
village green, at which George Clark and 
Helen Allegranza are to speak. This will 
be followed at 1.30 by a march to the main 
gate of the base and a vigil until 4 p.m. 
It is hoped that a few people will take part 
m a 24-hour vigil at the base to start at 
4 p.m. on Saturday, December 8. 


Further details may be had from Doug. 
Waters at 4 Maybury Road, Barking, Essex. 


conscientious objectors, who refuse to kill 
when their state demands it. 


A growing proportion of prisoners for 
peace, however, are not there for refusing 
conscription orders, The old idea of re- 
fusing conscription once a war started has 
no relevance today, both because total war 
now will be fought in a matter of hours. 
and because the majority of people will not 
be asked to fight. A way has to be found 
of preventing war occurring. This is the 
great priority of our time. 


At the present time the great powers are 
enmeshed in an arms race which may very 
likely end in thermonuclear war. If we are 
to believe the statements of Lord Home, 
President Kennedy. and Chairman Khrush- 
chev since the Cuban crisis, the world was 
very close to nuclear war in October. 


Though we call oursclves free. and though 
we live in a democracy, as regards the right 
to live, which depends absolutely on world 
peace. we are less free than medicval serfs. 
On the issue of war and peace which con- 
cerns us here, we are, too, in a situation 
where democracy has clear and obvious in- 
adequacies. These are not simply a matter 
of the way in which the government has 
misled the public about its immoral gamble 
of nuclear defence which endangers present 
and future generations: the inadequacies of 
our democratic system are not just the way 
in which unilateralist opinion is insufficiently 
represented in our information media. 
Something deeper is involved, a whole alien 
climate of opinion. 


This climate of opinion centres round a 
number of commonly-made assumptions 
which are unrealistic and unacceptable. To 
list them in the short space available is not 
possible, but they include the beliefs that 
force can only be met with force, that 
nuclear weapons really are a “ deterrent,” 
that the statesmen know best, and that the 
statesmen can be relied upon to to reach a 
disarmament agreement. 


Facts and ideas which do not fit into this 
climate of opinion are often excluded from 
public debate. Thus the power of non- 
violent action in dealing with violence is 
commonly ignored. How many people in 


this country know about the Norwegian 
teachers’ successful resistance to Quisling 
during the second world war, or about the 
extreme violence which Gandhi's non- 
violent campaigners had to face?  Simi- 
larly, uncomfortable truths about disarma- 
ment negotiations or the dangers of nuclear 
weapons are ignored, because they do not 
fit into the general pattern of people's 
assumptions, 


To change a climate of opinion is always 
a difficult task; often it can only be done 
piecenieal: thus Robert Peel only managed 
to convince the Tory Party that gigantic 
penalties were ineffective and inhuman ways 
of “deterring” crime by modifying the 
penal code in stages, so that his more 
humane treatment could be seen by the 
‘Tories to be effective. 


To convince people of a practical alter- 
native to present policies of nuclear deter- 
rence is an urgent necessity, and what is 
needed is 2 form of action which conveys 
something of the principles being fought 
for, and compels people to think about 
where they stand. Moreover, a very per- 
sonal kind of action is necessary, especially 
at the prescnt time, when there ts wide- 
spread cynicism aboui power politicians. 


Refusal to compromise even if it may mean 
going to jail, and refusal to retaliate even if 
one is kicked or beaten, these are the forms 
of action which are most needed to change 
the present climate of opinion, and to inject 
new life into political debate. In technical 
jargon they are known as non-violent civil 
disobedience. 


It is commonly argued that this form of 
action is a threat to democratic institutions 
or a threat to the law. Yet in some ways 
to put oneself before the courts and lay 
cneself open to their punishment shows a 
profound respect for the law. Such acts 
cannot be a challenge to democratic insti- 
tutions since by their nature they are in- 
tended to revitalise debate and create 
human concern, without which democratic 
institutions are a sham. 


When the Committee of 100 arranged to go 
to Wethersfield last year it was saying to 
the government: “We wish to stop this 


base from being used as an airfield for 
H-bombers, and will make every attempt to 
enter it. If you wish to stop-us you will 
have to put us in jail.” 


This way of dramatising a problem, of in- 
jecting some feeling of urgency and human 
concern into a great political question, is 
the real meaning of civil disobedience. We 
owe a debt to the six Committee of 100 
members now in jail for giving civil dis- 
obedience this meaning and dignity. 

Their indomitable spirit is amply illustrated 
by their remarkabie prison records. Of the 
five members still “inside” for organising 
the Wethersficld demonstration none was a 
newcomer to the courts. Pat Pottle had 
been arrested three times previously, once 
on a serious incitement charge. Trevor 
Hatton had been ‘fined three times and 
jailed for a month. Michael Randle had 
been lined once and imprisoned three 
times, Ian Dixon had served a total of five 
and a half months in prison in four different 
sentences. while Terry Chandler had been 
in jail at various times for a total of nearly 
nine months, These five and Des Lock, 
who has also never been afraid to assume 
responsibility or face a court of law, will 
spend Christmas in prison. The readiness 
of these people to face the consequences of 
their actions, their fearlessness in doing 
what they think right, is a challenge to all 
of us. 


It is a sad reflection on the times in which 
we live that people such as these should 
have to go to jail at all, One day, we may 
hope, they will no longer have to. But 
there is a very large task ahead before that 
day will come. Many more awkward 
“ peacemongers ” will have to go to jail 
first. 


Pat Arrowsmith 


Next Wednesday, December 5, Pat Arrow- 
smith will be interviewed on the radio pro- 
gramme “ Frankly Speaking.” A large part 
of what she says will be about her unila- 
teralist activities and her experience in 
prison. The programme is at 9.30 p.m, on 
the Home Service. 
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Helen Allegranza 


SEVEN MONTHS IN 
HOLLOWAY 


Helen Allegranza was born in Aldershot in 
1928. Both her parents were in the armed 
forces, as were her grandfather and all her 
father’s brothers. At the age of 17} she 
joined the ATS - now the Women's Royal 
Army Corps - and served in Egypt. She 
resigned from the Conservative Party over 
Suez. Later she met Jane Symonds, Michael 
Scott’s secretary, and took up work with 
Oxfam and the National Association for 
Mental Health. She was married to Stan 
Allegranza in 1959. 


One of the very first volunteers for the 
Committee of 100, Helen Allegranza be- 
came its welfare officer. On February 20 
she was sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment for her role in the planning of the 
Wethersfield demonstration. She was re- 
Jeased from Holloway on September 28. 
On her release she was interviewed by 
Wugh Brock and Adam Roberts about her 
experiences in prison. 

What was your initial reaction to Hollo- 
way and how was it different from what 
you had expected ? 


When I first went in I think the full impact 


didn’t register with me until the following 
morning, because I was very full inside with 
what had been going on at the trial and the 
events which had led to going into Hollo- 
way. On the first evening one is kept in 
reception until everyone is in the cells, so 
that when you wander into Holloway you 
just get the impression of the building itself 
and not people and the building combined. 
The following morning, once the doors are 
flung open and you get all the noise and 
the shrieking, this is when you get the first 
impact, It is the unhygienic conditions and 
the smells and the general dirtiness and 
gloom of the place that really strike you 
then. You’re caught up with people all 
rushing round looking for the sluices, and 
you find queues of girls with pails, and it 
really does penetrate, 

Did you find that they assumed that you 
knew what to do ? 

It said on a little sheet of paper that you 
went to the recess, but when one comes out 
of one’s cell door it is not apparent where 
this recess is. I went to Jook for it, but I 
was yelled at to go and help with breakfast. 
I wasn’t sure where I was to go, so I just 


followed the person who yelled the loudest. 
But it is assumed that you should know the 
routine and no one really makes a point of 
telling you. 

Were the other prisoners helpful ? 


On the first morning when you’re put on to 
a part of a wing, where everybody is put 
no matter what her offence or what length 
of time she is in for, nobody is really sure 
what to do except the girls who have been 
in before, and they’re so used to the 
routine they just carry on. But you're only 
there for that one day, and when they sort 
you out you get put amongst the “stars ” 
(first offenders), and then the girls are defi- 
nitely more helpful, they tell you what 
times meals are, and where you're expected 
to go. You don’t get much help from the 
officers themselves. 


Did the hygienic arrangements shock you 
a lot? 

They appalled me. I really was amazed 
because there are only four toilets and two 
taps with a sluice in the wing where you 
go first of all, and about 60 girls have to 
use these at the same time. So you get 
long queues and people are not very fastidi- 
ous as to how they get things or what they 
do. The smell of the whole place too is 
pretty revolting. 

Were you treated differently from other 
people ? 

I would say that I was, in that they cer- 
tainly allowed me less contact with the out- 
side world. There’s no doubt that censor- 
ship of letters and visits was applied more 
strictly than usual, because when I came 
out I found that there were letters I was 
officially entitled to that 1 hadn’t received. 
1 presume this was because they were to do 
with Committee of 100 Welfare or Schools 
of Non-violence. There seems to have been 
a definite policy to cut one off from all 
news of the Committee of 100 and the 
movement generally, 

What did you find the worst thing about 
being in prison, being cut off or the actual 
horror of the prison itself ? 

The worst thing about being in prison is 
this feeling of being completely cut off, not 
only from the movement but from every- 
body, and one feels very much that you 
could be ill or die in Holloway and no-one 
would know This is a thing the other girls 
felt more than me, because I knew someone 
would know if I did, but it would be some 
time even before anyone realised I’ wasn’t 
there. 

The thing that strikes you very much is the 
minute you go inside you lose all the rights 
that you always assume you should have. 
whether you are in prison or out. You are 
regarded as someone without rights, every- 
thing is given to you as a privilege which 
can be withdrawn at the slightest provoca- 
tion, and generally is. 

Were the warders particularly tough ? 
They weren’t tough physically. Some of 
them could be far crueller in words. On 
the other hand there are some very kindly 
prison officers (they’re never called ward- 
resses, they hate the word). But some 


women there obviously didn’t like their 
jobs; they were overworked and tired, and 
could be most cruel with their tongues. 
A younger officer on our wing was most 
unkind, I think unintentionally, because she 
would discuss the contents of your letters 
with other prisoners, or with you in front 


of other prisoners. You felt there was 
actually nothing of your own, you could 
imagine her discussing your visits with other 
officers and things that happened on your 
visits. 

Was there a lot of feeling among the 
prisoners that all the authorities were 
against them, that they wouldn't get mack 
help if there was any complaint ? 


For the system generally, yes. But there 
were individuals within Holloway that you 
felt would help you. The deputy governor 
was one. The governor herself was not 
liked within the prison generally, and she 
had these these things about CND people 
and the Irish. As far as she was concerned 
there was no good CND person and no 
good Irish person, which gives an indication 
of the sort of woman she was. If she was 
away and people knew that the deputy 
governor was in charge there was a physical 
sigh of relief, not only from the prisoners: 
this was felt by the nicer prison officers. 
They felt that here was a more reasonable 
woman; you could go and talk to her and 
she would understand. 


The governor is completely removed frona 
anv understanding of the girls or their 
problems. She’s instituted a lot of reforms 
within the prison; she allowed girls to have 
three items of make-up; she had people 
coming in giving dress shows. This may 
appear on the surface to be reform, but I 
think there's something a bit grotesque 
about having a couture house come inte 
Holloway prison and show the girls their 
latest collection of furs and evening dresses. 
The girls get excited because you see lovely 
colours and feminine clothes. But whee 
you see all these sables and furs and the 
emphasis is on telling the girls how muct 
these cost the whole thing is rather insen- 
sitive. 

Did you find people in prison were in amy 
obvious way different from people outside ? 
Coming from the background 1 do, not 
having thought about things very much, I'd 
always assumed that people in Prison were 
different, that they were obviously criminal 
people, and they were put inside because 
this was the best thing to do with them. 
It has done me good going inside, because 
T realise just how liftle difference there is 
between those of us who are out and those 
who are in. 


On the first offenders’ wing they are gener- 
ally in because of some monetary difficulty 
such as hire purchase, or a broken home 
where the hmsband has left the wife to cope 
with the family and they've got money by 


Above: the gates of Holloway 
Left: exercise at Pentonville 
Right: a photo by Roger Mayne 
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illegal means. Or its something silly they’ve 
done. I'm positive that half of them didn’t 
do it with criminal intent. Among the first 
offenders one girl summed it up. She said, 
well. the advertisement said send no money, 
so I didn’t. Before she knew where she was 
she'd got these things on the hire purchase 
she couldn’t pay for, and that was that. 


The other thing that struck me very much 
about the first offenders was that quite a 
lot of them obviously weren’t very well. 
The worry they’d had culminated in them 
doing something silly, but to me it seemed 
far worse to put these women into prison 
and punish them even more and create 
more problems instead of trying to help 
them, because there’d need to be someone 
looking after their families. and they were 
worried about their families. 


The young prostitutes were mainly on this 
first wing where nearly everybody goes. 
They called them the bed and breakfast 
girls. They were rather delightful char- 
acters. they kept the prison cheerful. be- 
cause prison didn’t affect them. Obviously 
it’s not going to improve them or encourage 
them to think of other ways of earning a 
living, so they take it very well. 


One is very struck by the conditions that 
exist in there for the young Borstal girls. 
The week I left there was a teenager who 
had been brought back from Bullwood - 
an “open” Borstal - and put on bread and 
water in the punishment cells. She was 
pregnant. 


They’re locked up a terrific amount of 
the time. They express their feeling at 
being locked up in violence against them- 
selves. They slash themselves terrifically; 
they’re always cutting their arms with glass 
or anything sharp, and there’s a very high 
incidence of their trying to kill themselves, 
slashing their wrists quite seriously. They 
also smash up their cells. On the whole 
they’re showing how upset they are. The 
serious attempts at suicide are not as high 
as this. They don’t have any outlet for 
their energy really; it’s not encouraged to 
express itself in many artistic ways. 


Do most people spend a lot of time com- 
plaining about the conditions in Holloway ? 
They do amongst themselves, but there is 
no way that you can complain about con- 
ditions. There’s no redress for grievances at 
ail. There may be on the long term wings 
where they have group counselling, but I 
can only speak for the wing that I was on, 
and there is no way there, if there is some- 
thing wrong, that you can get it righted. 
Tt just is there and you put up with it. You 
can go and see the assistant governor, but 
on the wing that I was on we didn’t have 


one for a long time, and the prison officers 
are certainly not interested on the whole. 
But, to be fair to them, they usually work 
very long hours, they get very tired them- 
selves, and it takes them all their time to 
cope with the unlocking of the doors and 
shepherding from point A to point B. 


Were there any signs of lesbianism ? 

On the wing that I was on we had what I 
would term “ boy-girls.” I wouldn’t say 
that they were lesbians. I would say that 
they were tomboys, because they were 
young mostly. It was quite disconcerting, 
because you looked upon these ‘ boy-girls ” 
as young lads, and yet they were dressed up 
in girls’ clothes. They nearly all took on 
boys’ names. 


I believe it’s far more rife in the long term 
wings where they're open, Ours was a 
closed wing, and as most of the girls are 
locked in from either 4 o’clock or 7 o’clock 
you wouldn’t get the opportunities for 
lesbianism. The long term wing is far more 
open and there’s not so much supervision. 
But the whole system encourages lesbianism 
because there is no way that you can ex- 
press affection in Holloway. Even girls 
who may have a normal affectionate rela- 
tionship, the sort of thing you would get 
outside where two girls would talk to one 
another, inside Holloway it is assumed that 
they are lesbians, and they are ribbed about 
it or people make snide comments about it, 
so that immediately girls are quite conscious 
of this thing, 


On the “star” wing there was a rule that 
no two girls were allowed in a cell without 
the door being wide open. Well, the mere 
fact of seeing that rule on the board imme- 
diately makes the girls think why. So that 
if two girls want to have a private conver- 
sation, as one does, if an officer sees two 
girls with the door closed she would fling 
the door open and say you two girls 
shouldn’t be in here on your own, imme- 
diately assuming the worst. 


What are the medical facilities like in 
Holloway ? 


The medical facilities are very bad. Not 
much attention is given to girls to find out 
or correct any physical illness which they 
might have. The incidence is quite high of 
girls who had either had a thyroid opera- 
tion or had swellings in their neck, and any 
girl who had been in there for any length 
of time was very pale or got boils or 
carbuncles. 


The medical officer whom one saw during 
the day had a very difficult job to do, and 
always tried to ensure that any girl who 
had been in there over a year got vitamin 
tablets, because the food itself is not a 


well-balanced diet. It's predominantly a 
starch diet; they work on the battery-hen 
principle of feeding you starch, not very 
much exercise, locking you up. Therefore 
you gain weight. 


The senior medical officer is known through- 
out the prison, not only by the prisoners, 
but by several of the staff, as Dr. Crippen, 
so you can imagine how high he is held in 
everyone’s esteem. I never thought that I 
would meet a doctor who appeared to have 
forgotten completely his Hippocratic Oath. 
T really was shocked. You assume that a 
doctor is a doctor wherever he is , but this 
terrible little man believed in punishing 
people before treatment, no matter what 
was wrong with them. 


When I was fasting he tried this sort of 
subtle approach: “ Well, if you carry on 
like this for very much longer you will go 
deaf, or you might suddenly go blind, you 
could even go mental.” He would hold this 
business of forcible feeding over my head. 
“Now you believe in non-violence, will you 
struggle or will you accept it non-violently? 
How will you react if I forcibly feed you ? 
It’s not a very pleasant thing.” He did this 
on the longest fast of 14 days. 


Did he ever forcibly feed you ? 

No, he didn’t. The non-violent approach 
won because normally they forcibly feed 
you after six days. I pointed out to him 
be did have the alternative, he didn’t have 
to forcibly feed me as a punishment (which 
is what it is), but as long as he allowed me 
to conduct a sensible fast, which meant 
taking a certain amount of sugar to 
counteract the antacid, I would be the one 
who would decide. I obviously wouldn't 
seriously undermine my health because this 
would be no good for when I came out. 
But it wasn’t to be his decision when I 
stopped fasting. I could make my own 
decision. 


How many times did you fast? 

Four: 14 days, seven days, five days and 48 
hours. The longest was for the American 
tests. I think the 7-day one was when they 
actually gave the Americans permission to 
use Christmas Island. 


How did the other prisoners react to all 
this ? 

They understood about the withdrawing of 
labour, and many of their eyes sparkled 
and they thought, Hallo, this is a good 
thing. I pointed out that it was the fast 
that was important and the withdrawal of 
labour was an added protest, but that if 
they withdrew their labour, morally they 
should fast, too, because if you weren’t 
working you couldn’t really expect the 
prisoners to keep you. That deterred the 
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youngsters from joining in just for the hell 
of it, 


Did the prisoners generally think you were 
stupid to go to prison for your views ? 


They were very sympathetic and felt that 
one had not broken any law, that one 
wasn’t a criminal in the sense that they had 
done something wrong, and therefore the 
law was used against them. But they just 
couldn't understand why they were putting 
people who protested against the bomb into 
prison. On the whole I found that one got 
a great deal of understanding from the 
women there, 


In men’s prisons one tends to find that the 
prisoners are very conservative and believe 
in the use of force, You didn’t find this so 
much ? 


No, because you get a lot of mothers in 
prison, and you get many sympathetic 
mums saying ‘We only hope to goodness 
you do succeed, but we personally can’t see 
how you can.” 

Did you have any doubts about what you 
had done ? 


No. I think it’s very easy to get depressed 
in prison because of the circumstances that 
one is in, but I had no doubts at all. 

Did you have criticisms about the way the 
movement was developing when you were 
in prison ? 

One of my more difficult days was after the 
report of the Biggin Hill Battle of Britain 
Day display. The Express reported that 
demonstrators went in and cut the radar 
lines. I was met with this by one of the 
younger officers who had been fairly sym- 
pathetic. ‘“‘So much for your non-violence,” 
she said. “This is a very irresponsible 
thing to do.” So we then discussed this on 
exercise that morning, taking the report as 
it was in the paper. I agreed with them 
that, had the radar lines been cut, this 
would have been completely wrong, but 
that I felt, knowing the movement before I 
went in, it was a thing we certainly would 
not have done. Just because there were 
CND signs painted up at Biggin Hill and 
because the radar lines had been cut, it did 
not necessarily mean that this had been 
done by CND supporters or Committee of 
100 supporters. 

I didn’t see the denial until Peace News 
published it and I was able to tell them 
about this, but of course by this time the 
damage had been done as far as they were 
concerned. When you are in prison you 
can only read from papers that you are 
given; you can't discuss things with other 
people who know what is going on or read 
papers that you know would give a more 
balanced view. 
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Prisoners for Peace Day, December 1 


The following are the names and addresses of those in prison at Christmas 
1962 and New Year 1963 as a result of anti-war activities. The list has been ; GREAT BRITAIN 
prepared by the War Resisters’ International. It is correct as at November 26. Wormwood Scrubs Prison, Du Cane Road, London, W.14. 


Des LOCK Michael RANDLE 
FRANCE Spring Hill Open Prison, Grendon Underwood, Nr. Aylesbury, Bucks. 
The French Government is in the process of transferring nearly all the lan DIXON Trevor HATTON 
conscientious objectors in prison to a civilian work camp. Until new legislation : 
to deal with COs can be introduced by Parliament this means that, apart from Te Pa erga Sussex. ahaa 
the COs already at the Camp de Mauzac, we cannot guarantee that your cards ’ ? 
will reach their destination. Please. therefore, send your cards to the Camp de 
Mauzac. ITALY 


Camp de Mauzac, Dordogne, France Il Riparto, Castello Angioino, Gaete, Pietro FORTUGNO 


Charles ACTIS 

Jean ANDRE 
Dominique AUDRAN 
Guy AUTERIVE 
André BAJDEK 
Marius BANAZECH 
Gérard BEAUFILS 
Yves BEL 

André BERNARD 
Daniel BESMARDIERE 
André BIERWAQUE 
André BLANC 
Gérard BLANC 
Michel BLASER 
Gilbert BOISTARD 
Joseph BOUDARD 
Michel BOURJEOIS 
Jean BOURLIER 

-. BOURRES 

Guy BRYCZY 

Francis CARDON 
Sylvain CARREL 
Gilbert CEZARD 
Jean-Claude CHAGOT 
Daniel CHARBON 
Francois CHARLOPEAU 
Raymond CHERON 
Pierre CHIMOT 
Daniel CIBRARIO 
Paul COLAS-BERNA 
Valentin-Marie COLOMBA 
Claude COQUELET 
Eric CRISOPASSO 
Yves CRUCIFIX 
Bernard DAGUENET 
Henri DEBRE 
Jacques DELBECQUE 
Maurice DESCHANEL 
Claude DEWITTE 
Fréderic DRIEDRICH 
Yves DUBOUCH 
José DUCHARNIAT 
Michel DUCHESNE 
Evans EMJIOT 

Albert FASQUELLE 
Léonard FELKER 
André FERET 
Christian FIGUET 
René FLIPO 

Paul FONLUPT 
Michel FRON 

Bernard GABEL 
Gérard GASTON 
Gérard GILBERT 
J.-L. GIROD 

André GODARD 
André GOLABECK 
Antoine GOLABECK 
Guy GROSMANN 
Paul GROSZ 
Rodolphe GUICHARD 
Albert HAMMERLIN 
Michel HANNIET 
Marcel HJADIK 
Eugéne HOCIJ 

René HUYH 

Félix IDARGO 
Janura JAROSLAW 
Daniel JOLLY 

Bogdan JURA 

Régis KESTELOOT 
Ernest KIRCHER 
Léon KUKIELKA 
Félicien KULCZAK 
Jean-Pierre LADOIRE 


Jean LAGRAVE 
Georges LAJOIE 
Charles LAMBRECH 
Alain LARCHIER 
Lucien LATINI 
Anthelme LAURENCE 
Roland LEBRETON 
Alain LEFEBVRE 
Paul LEGER 

Sylvain LENTZ 
Christian LePLAY 
Gabriel LIPOWICZ 
Pierre LOBOT 

Gilbert LORENZINI 
André LOUP 

Albert LUX 

André MACKE 

Guy MARBER 
Christian MAISON 
Gérard MANCEAU 
Claude MARQUET 
Michel MARY 
Bernard MATECKI 
Edmond MIERSWINSKY 
Jacques MILLET 

Luc MONNIER 
Maurice MONTREUX 
Robert MORSILLI 
Jean-Claude MOZER 
Claude NEVEU 
Jean-Marie OCHENOWSKI 
Antoine ORENGO 
Daniel PETER 

Pierre PERRON 
Joseph PERSONNAZ 
Jean PEZET 
Raymond PISKORSKI 
Didier POIRAUD 
Louis PORON 

Eric POT 

Michel POUCHO 
Michel PREVOT 
Pierre PREZ 

Christian PY VETEAU 
Gérard QUEVILLY 
Daniel REBOUX 
Henri ROBACZINSKI 
Jean-Paul ROBERT 
René ROCHER 
Edouard RYDRYCZAK 
André SALAUN 
Jean-Paul SALER 
Gilbert SCHMITZ 
Jean-Pierre SEMBEL 
Gérard SEGARD 
Marc SEIGNOBOS 
Bernard SEUX 

Mare SICARI 

Claude SIEGMUND 
Robert SIMEON 
Stanislas SOBOTA 
Paul SOULTAN 
Sylvain STINEAU 
Jean TAURINES 

-. TETIOT 

Gérard THIERRY 
Gérard THOMAS 
Roland THOMAS 
Bernard VANBSELINGHEM 
Claude VERREL 
Francois VIOLLEAU 
Claude VORON 
Bernard WIGGERS 
Antoine WROBEL 
Francis ZIMMERMANN 


Italy. 


Benito ARDITO 

Dr. Avv. Gianfranco CIABATTI 
Alberto CORTINI 

Rocco d’ ANGELO 

Nello di STEFANO 

Guiseppe PESSOT 


Brighenti OLIVIERO 
Dino TOSSETTI 


Cariere 24 Maggio. Peschiera del 
Garda (Verona), Italy. 


Luigi TAGLIARINI 
Prison unknown. 
Roberto BOGETTO 
Pietro MOTTA 


USA 


Federal Correctional Institution, Prison 
Camp, Allenwood, Pa., U.S.A. 
Boaventura Santos GRACA 

Jack SMITH 

Federal Correctional Institution, Ash- 

land, Kentucky, U.S.A. 

Donald MARTIN - sentenced in June 
196! to an indefinite term of im- 
prisonment. 

Federal Correctional Institution, Dan- 

bury, Conn., U.S.A. 

Walter TRENCH 

Federal Correctional Institution, Sand- 

stone, Minn., U.S.A. 

Donald VAN HOOK 

Federal Correctional Institution, Sea- 

goville, Texas, U.S.A. 

Jerry Lee ANDERSON 
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Collective greetings may be sent to the following camp addresses in Denmark, 


Holland, Norway and Sweden. 


DENMARK 
Tillidsmaendene 
Gribskovlejren 
Maarum st. 

Denmark 
Tillidsmaendene 
Kompedellejren 
Engesvang st, 
Denmark 


HOLLAND 


Dienstweigeraars 
Kamp Vledder 
Viedder 

Holland 


De Raad van Gewetensbezwaarden 
(Bauke Kootstra) 

Rijks Psychiatrische Inrichtingen 

Woensel 

Eindhoven. Holland 


NORWAY 
Sivilarbeiderne, 
Hustad Leir 
Farstad, Norway 


Sivilarbeiderne, 
Den sivile arbeidstjeneste 
Mysen, Norway 


Federal Correctional Institution, Ter- 
minal Island, Calif., U.S.A. 


Stanley L. RHODES 


Federal Correctional Institution, Tuc- 


son, Arizona, U.S.A. 
Robert DUCKLES 


Federal Correctional Institution, Lewis- 


burg, Penna., U.S.A. 
John KRUSE 


Federal Correctional Institutioa, 


Springfield, Mo., U.S.A. 
Peter KIGER 
Paul SALSTROM 


Robert T. REEDY - 5-year sentence - 


No address available 


Robert SWANN - prison unknown; 
send to RFD No. 1, Box 197B, Volun- 


town, Conn., U.S.A. 


SWEDEN 


Vapentria varnpliktiga 
Sunnanas 

Gavle |, Sweden 
Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
Asbro, Sweden 
Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
Lft.. Fack 50, 
Brandkaren 
Stockholm-Arlanda, 
Sweden 


Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
Bjorko 

Adelso. Sweden 
Vapenfria varnpliktiga 


_Oskar-Fredriksborg, 


Sweden 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
Brandstationen 

Lfv. 

Bromma 10 

Sweden 


Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
S.-J.-skolan 
Revingehed, Sweden 
Vapenfria varnpliktiga 
Garnisionsbrandkaren 
Boden 19, Sweden 


WEST GERMANY: see facing page 


REMEMBER! 


You must not write any message on your 


card; only your name and address 
Only cards enclosed in tuck-im envelopes should be sent to prisoners im France. Sr 
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Marching to their ‘lost horizons’ 


Vancouver to Berlin 


On November 19 Mr. Gilbert Longden, a 

Conservative MP, said in the Commons: 
“ Among the less desirable fruits of this 
indifference is the marked increase in the 
number of those -especially among the 
young- who support the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. I do not believe 
that the majority of these young people 
are either Communists or cowards. I 


believe that the majority are inspired by 
a false idealism because nobody, least of 
all their teachers, has ever taught them 
anything better. So rootless, faithless and 
unkempt they go marching away to their 
lost horizons.” 

On the right we detail some of these “lost 

horizons"; below, a comment by our car- 

toonist, Donald Rooum. 


PRISONERS FOR PEACE 


from p.8 


WEST GERMANY 


The following are alternative service camps and not prison camps. Collective 


greetings may be sent to COs there. 


An die Mitglieder der Staatlichen 
Zivildienstgruppe, 

Bonn-Venusberg, 

Universitats-Kliniken, Germany. 


An die Mitglicder der Staatlichen 
Zivildienstgruppe, 

Tubingen, 

Universitats-Kliniken, Germany. 

An die Zivildienstleistenden, 

Goddelau-Ehrfelden, 

Heil- und Pflegeanstalt, 

z.Hd. von Werner Kappler, 

Germany. 


An die Zivildienstleistenden, 

Remscheid-Littringhausen, 

Evang. Krankenanstalten Stiftung 
Tannenhof, 

z.Hd. von Rolf Jiirgensen, 

Germany. 


An die Zivildienstleistenden beim 
Deutschen Roten Kreuz, 

Bonn-Lengsdorf, 

D. R. K.-Hauptlager, Hauptstrasse, 

z. Hd. von Fritz Gromping, 

Germany. 

An die Zivildienstleistenden beim 
Bayrischen Roten Kreuz, 

Ebenhausen bei Ingolstadt, 

z.Hd. von Hans-Christian Lembke, 

Germany. 


An die Zivildienstleistenden beim 
Deutschen Roten Kreuz, 

Wolfhagen/Hessen, 

D. R. K.-Hilfszug, 

z.Hd. von Eghard Miiller, Germany. 

An die Zivildienstleistenden, 

Neuenkirchen iiber Bremen-Vegesack, 

Evang. Hospital, 

z.Hd. von Gerhard Koesling, 

Germany. 


An die Zivildienstleistenden, 
Westerland/Sylt, 

Nordseeklinik, 

z.Hd. von Erik O. Fritzenwalder, 
Germany. 

An die Zivildienstleistenden, 
Bad Hersfeld/Hessen, 


Kreiskrankenhaus, 

z.Hd. von Klaus Cassuben, 
Germany. 

An die Zivildienstleistenden, 
Bethel bei Bielefeld/Westfalen, 

v. Bodelschinghsche Anstalten, 
z.Hd. von Jiirden Voss, Germany. 


An die Mitglieder der Zivildienst-gruppe 
der Nothelfergemeinschaft 
der Freunde, 

Frankfurt/Main, Germany, 

Deutsches Rotes Kreuz - Landessanitats- 

schule, 

Stuttgart-Mohringen, 

z. Hd. Herrn Gunter Fritz, 

Germany. 


Ersatzdienst-Gruppe der Nothelfergemein- 
schaft der Freunde, 

e.v. Haus der Jugend, 

Frankfurt/Main S$ 10, 

Germany. 


HOLLAND 


It is possible that some of the under- 
mentioned will be recognised as COs and 
sent home before Christmas, but this list is 
as accurate as possible. 

The addresses given here are 
addresses. 


are given on page 8. 

Reit de Boer, Tolbert, Leuringslaan 7. 
Henk Bok, Firdgum, Camstrawei 33. 
Lammert Bottema, Nijeholtwolde, Fr. 
Jan Brandse, Amsterdam, 
108 II. 


Dries Brunia, Rotterdam 21, Dorpsweg 


119 B. 


Bob de Haas, Hollandse Rading, Spoorlaan 


98. 
Piet de Heer, Schermer, Driehuizen B 56. 


Ruud Linden, Haarlem, Indische straat 10. 
Cor Pieters, Amsterdam, Barendszstraat 83 


Ill. 


Jaap Scheltes, Hilversum, Hyacinthenlaan 


76. 
Cor Stelloo, Rotterdam, Bergweg 304 B. 


home 
You can still send collective 
greetings to the two camps whose addresses 


Orteliusstraat 


Hans Sinn, Jeff Topliss, and Lorne Benett, 
the three Canadian men who are marching 
from Vancouver to Berlin, have covered the 
first 600 miles of their journey and reached 
Medicine Hat, where they stayed for a 
short time as guests of the local Police 
Chief, a Quaker. 


They are marching to demand a Canadian 
initiative in disarmament, recognition and 
demilitarisation of both Germanies, and the 
establishment of an _ international peace 
centre in Berlin. Hans Sinn, a German, 
belicved in 1945 when he took off his SS 
cadet uniform that war was truly over, and 
that. as General Eisenhower said, there 
would never again arise a trend towards 
militarism. He said recently: 
“1 feel that I, like many other young 
Germans, have kept my end of the bar- 
gain. Yet in spite of our efforts there 
exists not one, but two German armies 
whose combined manpower far éxceeds 
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that of the Third Reich on the eve of 

World War IL.” 
Hans Sinn reports that the march, which 
left Vancouver on September 30, received 
a good send-off from the Liberal Van- 
couver Sun, but was ignored by the Com- 
munist Pacific Tribune, The secretary of 
the East German Peace Council sent the 
marchers a letter which, while being sym- 
pathetic with the project, declared that the 
marchers would ‘receive no support on 
East German territory in view of the ex- 
perience made with the San Francisco- 
Moscow marchers of the previous year.” 


The marchers have received much hos- 
pitality on their walk, and have appeared 
frequently in the press, on the radio, and 
on TV. In one Alberta TV show they were 
on the air for well over half an hour. On 
November 20 they addressed 100 Medicine 
Hat businessmen about the project at a club 
luncheon. 


Delhi to Washington 


The Indian peace marchers Satish Kumar 
and E, P. Menon have now walked 3,500 
kilometres, and are in Teheran. This is 
halfway from Delhi to Moscow, and a 
quarter of the way to Washington. 


Satish Kumar and E. P. Menon, in their 
march for unconditional and immediate dis- 
armament, are travelling without money, 
and are depending on the hospitality of 
sympathisers they meet on the journey. 
The marchers have been walking through 
Tran for nearly two months, and have been 
treated with great hospitality. In Teheran 
they were received by the Shah. 


They have been given visas to enter Russia 


and have had their march leaflet printed in 
Russian. It presents a strongly-worded uni- 
lateralist challenge to common people to 


act against all bombs and all military alli- 


London to Rome 


The two nuclear disarmers, Laurie Hislam 


and Neil Snelders, who are walking from 
London to Rome with an appeal to the 
Pope “to end the scandal of Christians 
preparing for nuclear war,” reached Flor- 
ence last Friday. 


Warned by the authorities that it would 


ira) 


be crazy” to cross the Simplon Pass with 


its five feet of snow, they reluctantly took 


a train through the tunnel; for the rest it 
has been foot-slogging. 


Before leaving Switzerland they were wel- 
comed by Abbé Lugon at Sion, who cele- 


brated Mass at the Cathedral the following 


morning ‘‘ For peace and the intentions of 
the two English pilgrims.” 


In Milan they were met by Aldo Putelli, 


President of the Italian section of the War 


ances. E. P. Menon writes: 


“Now we face the walk to Moscow. 
The winter has set in and we expect a 
tough encounter with the Russian snow. 
The Indian merchants in Teheran are 
equipping us with the necessary warm 
clothing, and the local people are giving 
us all sorts of encouragement, So we 
hope that in another five months we will 
arrive at the Kremlin to present to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev the wish of thousands 
of people we have met for all weapons 
of human destruction to be banished 
from the face of the earth.” 


After Moscow their march will take them 
through Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, France and England, and finally 
to Washington. 


Resisters’ International. 


“Last Saturday and Sunday,” Laurie His- 
lam writes from Florence, “we had im- 
promptu public meetings at Parma and 
Rubiera, taking the form of a running dis- 
cussion by English-speaking Italians, inter- 
spersed with our contributions in English. 


“ After the Parma meeting we were stopped 
by a man who took out his wallet. I 
thought he was going to help us on the way 
with a few lire, but the wallet contained a 
police badge and we were asked to go to 
the police station for questioning. 

“There our passports were examined and 
I was asked one question: ‘Do you agree 
with the ideas of Bernard Shaw ?’” 
The marchers expect to be at the Vatican 
tomorrow, 


Everyman Ill afloat again 


After sinking in the canal at Séderkdping, 
Sweden, on Monday, November 19, Every- 
man III has been raised with the assistance 
of local supporters. 


Two days afterwards Hans Lann, from 
Motala, near Séderképing, came to help the 
crew with Everyman III. He turned out to 
be a professional diver, and he put on his 


Apology 


On page nine of last week’s Peace News 
reference was made to ‘“ Cuba’s atomic 
artillery.” The reference was based on a 
long news story which appeared in_ all 
editions of the Evening Standard on Nov- 
ember 20 and another in the New York 
Herald Tribune on the same day. These 
papers carried details of the range of the 
artillery, and of Kennedy’s expected re- 
action to its presence in Cuba. 


Because of Peace News’ early printing 
arrangements it was impossible to check the 
accuracy of these reports in the following 
moming’s papers. These contained no re- 
ference to atomic artillery in Cuba, and 
President Kennedy did not mention such 
weapons in his news conference on 
November 21. It therefore seems highly 
improbable that any such weapons exist in 
Cuba. Although the Standard and the 
Herald Tribune do not appear to have 
apologised for carrying this report, Peace 
News is glad to do so. 


suit and dived down to put a temporary 
seal on the holes in the bow. He found 
that there were two broken planks, and 
these will have to be repaired or replaced 
before Everyman III can sail again. She 
was raised with the assistance of an electric 
pump, and towed back outside the entrance 
to the canal. 

After fixing the holes the main problem 
will be the diesel engine, which will be 
completely overhauled and checked. Every- 
man III is expected to start its journey back 
to London again by the end of November. 


“readable . . . essential reading ” 
PEACE NEWS 


PRISONERS 
AGAINST 
THE BOMB 


A summary of prison conditions, for 
nuclear disarmers. 

is 6d from Welfare Group (Committee of 
100), 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


For your bazaar: bulk orders (sale or 
return) 1s 24d post free. 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Follow-up needed 


f have just read the Black Paper and I 
hope that it will be distributed as widely 
as possible in Britain. However, if it is, I 
feel that there must be a follow-up imme- 
diately. 

The reason for this is simple: Having 
driven home the seriousness of the world 
situation and pointed out the horrors which 
await us all, unless something is done soon 
the psychic phenomenon known as 
“denial” will set in worse than before 
fsee Jerome Frank). This would mean that 
all the emort which went into the paper 
was in vain, 

yvhat * heeded is an extremely compte: 
hensive paper telling the public just exactly 
what they as individuals can do. I feel that 
it should be written so that the actions 
which are listed are in a graduated order, 
from least radical to most radical. For 
example, letter writing to civil disobedience 
and tax refusal. This would provide any 
individual with the opportunity of “ climb- 
ing on the evelator” at whatever level he 
wished. 1 think that if this were done it 
would help to channel much of the horror 
and frustration which will probably result 
from the “Black Paper.” I think it is 
absolutely essential, 

Peter Light, 

2868 W. 3rd Avenue, 

Vancouver 8, B.C., 


Canada. 
China and India 
Having re-read Norman Cliff’s article 


(Peace News, November 9), I don't think any 
“twist of mind” was needed to interpret 
the sentence “there is no gainsaying that 
Nehru’s life means more to India than 
those of millions of others put together” 
as being his own views. I am glad to know 
that it was not. and I see now that I was 
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But there are other sources, often more in- 
formative and illuminating, such as Chinese 
official statements and the views of people 
with personal experience of India (includ- 
ing Indians) and China. 


What I am deeply concerned about is that 
China’s case (on this and many other issues, 
both domestic and international) should be 
given the fair hearing that has generally 
been denied it. The fact that many other- 
wise well-informed people seriously thought 
that the Chinese forces might flood down 
into Assam and much further into India 
(which no serious observer of China could 
ever have believed possible) is a measure 
ef the success of the last 13 years of brain- 
washing té which we have been subjected 
as regards China. 


Th Chinese letter of November 15 to 
heads of Asian and African states (a clear, 
reasoned and up-to-date statement of 
China’s case on the border issue) was dis- 
missed by the BBC as a “ 10,000-word pro- 
paganda Note.” Continual use of the term 
“Communist China” (why not “ capitalist 
America” and “ fascist Spain” 7?) and con- 
sistent pre-judging of the border issue by 
referring to ‘“China’s invasion of India” 
are other examples. If it is a sign of pre- 
judice to protest against this propaganda 
and its effects then I willingly admit to 
such prejudice. 

Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London, N.12. 


There are a number of points to be chal- 
lenged in Reginald Sorensen’s article, “ The 
Indian Charge,” in last week’s Peace News. 
Mr. Nehru’s early suggestion that China 
should withdraw east of the boundary indi- 
cated in official Chinese maps while India 
should withdraw to the west of the 
boundary on the 1956 Chinese map would 
have entailed almost no movement for 
India, but hundreds of miles for China, in- 
volving the abandonment of her great 
achievement, the modern road over the 
terrible caravan trail connecting Central 
Asia with Western Tibet. 


The evidence of maps is heavily in favour 
of the Chinese line. As late as 1920 the 
map of India in the Times Atlas shows, 
approximately, the Chinese line. 

Edith M, Adiam, 

82 St. Thomas Street, 

Wells, Somerset. 


Everyman Il 

Recently in your letter columns Edmund 
Hosegood asked me how many “ millions 
of people” have been convinced by Every- 
man III, and he implies that the project 
may not have been worth its cost. 


I would like to suggest to those who are 
inclined to regard ithe voyage of Everyman 
Ill as a failure that the main object was 
very effectively achieved. This was to pro- 
test against the Soviet nuclear tests in a 
manner so clear that it would be under- 
stood by milljons of people in all parts of 
th€ world. The press carried the news of 
our protest to millions of people in many 
countnes. Mr. Hosegood will note that I 
never claimed that Everyman III would 
convert millions. Now it is the job of cam- 
paigners and activators to take advantage 
of this clear statement of opposition to all 
tests and weapons to show that they are 
determined to resist war and have the same 
approach to both power blocs. 


Never feel that Everyman III is an alter- 
native to campaigning; she is part of it, 
hoping to assist the campaigner to present 
his case and in return receiving the assist- 
ance of the campaigner in telling the general 
public what the voyage of Everyman III 
was trying to express. 

Barnaby Martin, 

6 Endsleigh Street, 

Lendon, W.C.1. 


Support refused 

Laurens Otter (Peace News, November 23) 
is right. Happily we are not foolish enough 
to suppose that the revolutionary conscious- 
ness necessary for a general strike exists 
now. Neither are we naive enough to 
imagine that such a consciousness springs 
to life. fully matured, and embodied in a 
convenient majority. It has to be fed, 
tended, offered form of expression, and 
this, in our modest way, is what we are at. 
We do not need Laurens Otter to remind 


us that we are part of a minority move- 
ment. 


The General Strike for Peace is the ideal 
toward which we aim; that it might be a 
mirage is less important than the multitude 
of individual acts of protest likely to be 
sparked off along the way. We won't waste 
space dickering about usage. The fact is 
that the enterprise got its title from the New 
York Committee, who started the whole 
thing off, and since there are several other 
European Committees similarly named we 
are going to bear with it in the interest of 
cohesion, 


The recent strike call was the first in this 
country, and while we didn’t ruin the 
armourers, we did persuads a few people 
thet it might be possible one day, We 
made some friends and learned something. 
We want individuals to take part on their 
own terms. Laurens Otter’s suggestions are 
most welcome; for the next strike call 
would he stop heckling and start fasting ? 
Alan Robinson, 

Acting London Committee, 

148A, Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Students 


I am surprised by Robert Milsom’s allega- 
tions about conditions in training colleges. 
It is true that he recognises that his evid- 
ence is inadequate. 


I should have thought most principals 
would be delighted to find their students 
taking serious interest in social and political 
controversies. 

Olive Metcalfe (Principal), 

Totley Hall Training College of Housecraft, 
Totley, Sheffield. 


Kropotkin 


It is gratifying to see that Kropotkin’s 
Memoirs have been republished, and given 
such a good review in Peace News. How- 
ever, I wonder whether Richard Boston is 
fair to Kropotkin when he says that he 
“had a romanticised idea of violent revo- 
lution: even as an cld man he used to 
practise with a rifle in a shooting gallery in 
order to be ready for the barricades. But 
this part of the revolution was not .. . 
very real to him.” 


Kropotkin’s age was a very different one 
from ours. The concept of non-violent 
action was not very far developed in 
Europe in his day. One cannot reproach 
Colombus for not using a steamship. Kro- 
potkin lived in the latter part of the beyday 
of European revolution. In France alone 
there were revolutions in 1789, 1830, 1848 
and 1871. In the last three barricades were 
raised. He can hardly be blamed for not 
foresecing that the age of European revo- 
lutions was nearly over (not quite of course, 
the Russian one was still to come). He 
therefore, according to the ideas of his 
time, prepared for the next, which he 
thought would be like the previous ones, 
but more extensive and successful. 


It was reasonable enough, but we are gifted 
with hindsight, and now realise that his 
rifle practice was never going to be put to 
any use, and we do not now approve of 
such methods in any case. But one must 
beware of seeing the nineteenth century as 
if it were the twentieth, although it is so 
close to us in time. Our own enterprise 
will probably seem equally naive to the 
people of 2062. 

Arthur Uloth, 

1 Altyre Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

Richard Boston says: 1 quite agree. 


Witness wanted 


Would anyone charged and bailed at 
approximately 3.50 p.m. at Cannon Row 
Police Station on Saturday, October 27, 
after being arrested in Trafalgar Square for 
attempting to speak please contact me as 
soon as possible? I am trying to contact 
one particular demonstrator with whom I 
walked to Trafalgar Square after leaving 
the police station. The person may be an 
essential witness at a trial to be held at 
some future date, to which I am committed 
on a charge of incitement. 

Keith Ricardo, 

109 Lonsdale Avenue, 

Weston-super-Mare, 

Somerset. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Not like in London 


At a recent Canadian CND demonstration 
in Ottawa, one of the many Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police officers on duty was 
heard to remark: 


“Odd lot, these anti-bomb types. But 
they’re good and orderly. Not like the 
London bunch. Boy, I'm glad we don’t 
have them like that here.” 
- Toronto Globe and Mail, November 21, 
1962, 


Intellectual diversion 


“WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED! Will 
you be joining in? Invest in DIPLO- 
MACY - the new game of international 
intrigue - and you and six friends can see 
just hom much fun total hostilities can be. 
From leading toyshops or stationers - or 
two guineas post free (payable to Intellec- 
tual Diversions) from Dept. 1 TG, 1} 
Regent Square, W.C.1.” - Advertisement in 
the Daily Telegraph, November 22, 1962. 


Doublethink 


On November 12 at the United Nations, 
Mr. Patrick Wall, Sir Hugh Foot’s successor 
as British delegate to the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee, described apartheid as “morally 
abominable, intellectually grotesque, and 
spiritually indefensible.” He went on to 
defend Britain’s policy of selling arms to 
South Africa, 


Honourable lies 


“The truth is that in politics there come 
occasions when honourable men are bound 
to practise deception and tell lies, and only 
hypocrites will impugn their personal in- 
tegrity when things go wrong and they are 
caught red-handed.” - R. H, S. Crossman, 
writing in the Guardian, November 2, 1962. 


Serious Scotsman 


It is always gratifying to see people taking 
the movement for unilateral disarmament 
seriously. Alexander MacLeod, the Scots- 
man Defence correspondent, seemed to 
accept the real possibility of unilateral dis- 
armament by Britain when he said on 
November 22 that 
“short of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
Britain in the 1970s must rely either on 
Polaris-type missiles . . . or, less credibly, 
on British-based Minuteman missiles on 
hardened sites.” 


Surprise us 


The Evening Standard for November 20 re- 
vealed that the telegraphic address of Han- 
sard, which assiduously records all that is 
said in both Houses of Parliament, is 


WHOLECORN, London. 
Diverse and ignoble 


“It is amazing to what diverse and ignoble 
purposes religion is often applied. Today 
few public officials make a speech or even 
an utterance without some genuflexion to 
the Deity. When our Secretaries of State 
lead us to the brink, providentially yank us 
back, and then attempt to mask their reck- 
less deeds with pious words, we may ques- 
tion rightly whether mixing hypocrisy with 
diplomacy isn't just as proportionately dan- 
gerous as mixing alcohol and gasoline on 
our crowded highways.” - Edward Drew 
Gourley, writing in The Minority of One. 
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The Japanese cinema has only been dis- 
covered in the last ten years or so, Since 
the first hint of its quality was given when 
Akira Kurosawa’s film Rashomon was 
shown at the Venice Festival in 1951 there 
have geen a good many other hints. Kuro- 
sawa's other films like The Seven Samurai 
and Living showed the range and complete 
seriousness of his work; Kenji Mizoguchi’s 
two films that have been shown in this 
country, Ugetsu Monogatari and Street of 
Shame, revealed an artist of great delicacy; 
Heinosuke Gosho’s Four Chimneys was 
full of unique visual poetry; Kon Ichik- 
awa's The Burmese Harp had a religious 
intensity that was startling. The season of 
Japanese films that the National Film 
Theatre put on in 1957 made the richness 
of the Japanese cinema absolutely clear. 
The season suggested that Japanese cinema 
was the most exciting in the world. 
But Japanese films have never become 
fashionable, so they have had little com- 
mercial potential. Apart from Kurosawa’s 
work, almost the only films so far shown 
in this country have been those which could 
be fitted into the ugly sex and violence 
programmes run by companies like Gala 
Films. Kenji Mizoguchi’s sensitive and 
realistic account of prostitution, Street of 
Shame, was a classic example of this kind 
of presentation. Even allowing for these 
films, we still know almost nothing about 
the Japanese cinema. Some of Kurosawa’s 
best films have never been shown in this 
country, only two out of Mizoguchi’s eighty 
films have been shown publicly. The show- 
ing of Early Autumn at this year’s London 
Film Festival reminded us that we know 
even less about the film director whom the 
Japanese themselves respect most, Yasujiro 
Ozu. 
Of ©zu's films I have only seen Early 
Autumn and a part of Tokyo Story. This 
is hardly a good basis for writing about 
him, and yet his work is so remarkable that 
it seems worth making the attempt in the 
hope that one day much more of his work 
will be available for showing in this 
country. Ozu has been working in the 
Japanese cinema since the 1920s, and his 
work bears all the marks of a completely 
accomplished craftsman, What strikes one 
immediately about his films is the unique 
quality of his style. The camera nearly 
always remains fixed. Ozu never uses con- 
ventional techniques of the cinema like 
fades, dissolves or wipes, and his editing 
technique is almost cntirely restricted to 
cutting; the pace of his films is very slow 
and leisurely (so leisurely that when Tokyo 
Story was shown to an audience of film 
society secretaries it was, almost without 
exception, dismissed as slow and boring). 
His subject matter is also very limited. 
Nearly every one of his films has been 
about Japanese middle class family life. In 
a sense Ozu’s films are reminiscent of Jane 
Austen’s novels, and I don't think this com- 
parison is a strained or pretentious one as 
most comparisons between film makers and 
great writers are. There is the same delib- 
erate restriction of subject matter, the same 
concentration on the basic details of human 
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A scene from Yasujiro 
Ozu’s Early Autumn 


behaviour and relationship, the same con- 
fidence in the relevance and importance of 
this small, limited world. Even the differ- 
ences between the two artists are revealing, 
Ozu has none of Jane Austen’s moral in- 
tensity. Moral judgment is a quality which 
is completely missing from his work. Judg- 
ments emerge from the films, but they 
emerge so naturally that they make us 
think that this is the way the world is. 
Ozu’s work is characterised by a quality of 
acceptance of life. 


So far as I could compare Early Autumn 
with Tokyo Story, it seems to be a minor 
film. And yet it is not minor in the sense 
that it is a comparative failure, as was say 
Kurosawa's Sanjuro, which was also shown 
at the London Festival. It is minor in the 
sense that you feel Ozu is working well 
within his talent and is aware of this. In 
almost every respect it is a completely 
successful film. N 

The subject of Early Autumn is a Japanese 
family who run a small business. The 
business is under great pressure as it is 
really too small to survive in the modern 
world, and this parallels the family situa- 
tion. The family is also under the same 
pressure. It is held together by the father, 
but he is not in the best of health. There 
is pressure on one of the older daughters, 
a woman of very traditional habits, to 
marry a Japanese businessman, A younger 
daughter is thinking of marrying a young 
doctor. The centre of the film is the father 
and an affair he is having with an old 
flame of his. 
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At first the film seems novelettish. This is 
mainly because Ozu has to establish the 
plot, something in which he is clearly not 
very interested. But once the plot has been 
established the rhythm of the film involves 
one totally. One of its great pleasures is 
the way that the style always keeps the 
novelettish elements in perfect check. This 
is very evident in the relationship between 
the older and the younger sisters. They are 
very different from each other, the younger 
one being very westernised and the older 
one much more traditional, And yet there 
is a perfect understanding between the two, 
so perfect that it seents almost too good to 
be true. But the relationship is handled by 
Ozu with such tact that it never strikes a 
false note, and there is a feeling for human 
happiness which I have never seen in any 
other film and in almost no other art. 


Ozu’s tact lies primarily in his exact sense 
of where to put the camera. The camera 
angle he chooses always seems exactly right. 
Why it is right I find it impossible to 
analyse, but there always seems to be no 
other place it could be put. One shot in 
the film perfectly illustrates this “ right- 
ness’ for me. The old man who has just 
recovered from a heart attack is playing 
baseball with his grandson. The sequence 
is full of a very gentle and satisfying 
humour as the old man strains and puffs to 
keep up with the boy. The humour con- 
tinues as they change to playing hide and 
seek and the old man steals off to see his 
love, leaving the boy puzzled at his in- 
ability to find him. Then there is a shot 
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of the old man stealing away, a small figure 
hurrying down the street and disappearing 
round the corner. We see the old man in a 


high, long shot. This makes the old man 
even smaller and almost boyish. The angle 
is also such that it slightly exaggerates the 
old man’s quick, bouncing steps as he runs 
down the street and makes him seem even 
more boyish. More generally the angle 
creates a sense of the old man enjoying life 
in a way he never expected to at his time 
of life. 


Despite the absolute rightness of Ozu’s 
camera angles, his style is never obtrusive 
and rarely calls attention to itself. Just 
rarely when Ozu wants to extend the emo- 
tional range of the film the style has strik- 
ing formal beauty. There is, for example, 
one very beautiful image of the two sisters 
walking by the riverside just after they have 
made final decisions about their future. 
Here there is a sense of absolute harmony 
in the world whete nothing more need be 
said than is expressed in the particular 
image. 


Only at one point in the film does Ozu be- 
come at all uncertain, and that is in the 
final sequence when the old man has died. 
The sequence begins with a shot of two 
peasants working at the riverside, looking 
towards the cemetery and talking about 
death. The peasants have no organic place 
in the film and their comment on death is 
an external one, Then the film moves to 
the family mourners and Ozu’s certainty of 
touch returns. But the final shot of the 
film disturbs once again. The last shot is 
of a raven, black, perched on a gravestone. 


And the last sound of the film is the harsh 
squawk of the raven. It is not a wrong 
note, but it disturbs the harmony that is 
created so exactly in the rest of the film. 
It is an intrusive, unsettling note as if Ozu 
hadn’t quite come to terms with death yet. 
Writing about Ozu makes one very aware 
of one’s inadequacies as a critic. There is 
so much joy and delicacy and humour in 
his film that one feels too clumsy to be 
able to communicate. It is almost impos- 
sible to re-create the beauty of the old 
man’s Indian summer in Early Autumn or 
the quality of the relationship between the 
sisters or . . . In the end one just stops 
writing and hopes that the reader will have 
a chance to share th® experience one day. 
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Black Paper ‘clearing house’ set up 


So many groups and individuals through- 
out the country are now distributing the 
Black Paper . the report on H-bomb war 
that the Government should have issued as 
a White Paper - that there is a danger of 
some of these activities overlapping. 


A small co-ordinating group has therefore 
been set up, c/o Peace News, to maintain 
an overall picture of what is happening and 
to keep Black Paper distributors informed 
of what other people are doing. 


The purpose of this group is nog to create 


From Anita Hicks 


Peace meeting 
in Rome 


On November 18 there was a large peace 
rally in Rome, which was very much like a 
CND meeting in London. It was in a 
cinema, and the 1,500 people or so who 
were there crowded it out, upstairs as well, 
and many people had to stand. They 
arrived in coachloads, with banners, flags, 
etc, 


The slogan over the platform was Durante 
la pace prepara la pace, prepare peace in 
peacetime. There were also other peace 
slogans calling for the withdrawal of US 
bases from Italy, and telling about specific 
groups of young people who had devoted 
themselves to non-violence. 


Carlo Levi spoke first for about 40 
minutes. He said Khrushchev had started 
a new way of solving conflicts by his action 
ovet Cuba, and there was great applause at 
this. He added that the politicians could 
no longer say: “Leave politics to us, we 
know best.” They don’t know best any 
more, and everyone must take an active 
part in politics today. 

Then Aldo Capitini, of the Italian centre 
for non-violence, spoke about peace 
marches, about the Italian consultation (a 
federation of Italian peace organisations), 
and about conscientious objectors, The 
speaker who followed Capitini warned of 
the dangers of a nuclear-armed Germany. 
It was very interesting to go to such a 
meeting. The audience was slightly different 
from British CND meetings: not many 
women, very few beatnik types, predomi- 
nantly men under 45. There were lots of 
Communists, too, which made me think 
how important it was to make a voice for 
real non-violence heard in this great move- 
ment, 


Steps towards peace 


The Perugia Centre for Non-Violence, re- 
ports the WRI, has issued a statement list- 
ing the following as the only viable forces 
to counteract the dangers inherent in the 
cold war: 
(1) Non-violent methods should be 
applied in every struggle in repudiation 
of policies of mass annihilation. 
(2) The unity of the masses in every 
country should exercise a check from 
below Sn all governments. 
(3) The consolidation of the judicial work 
of the United Nations and the admission 
to the UN of the states now excluded, 
China and East Germany. 
(4) Immediate moves for disarmament, 
unilateral if necessary, with the creation 
of demilitarised zones and the removal of 
military bases. 


a central organisation for activities centred 
round the Black Paper; these are being left 
entirely to the initiative of CND groups, 
Area Committees of 100, and other sup- 
porting organisations and individuals. The 
object is simply to provide a “clearing 
house ” through which these activities can 
be co-ordinated. 


The four members of the Black Paper 
Group have all been closely connected with 
the launching of the project. The secretary 
is Andrew Parker, former South-East 
London convenor for the Committee of 
100. Other members are Hugh Brock, 
Editor of Peace News; D. S. Roberts, an 
active West London CND campaigner; and 
Edward Owen, a member of the Peace 
Pledge Union and World War II CO. 


Last weekend it was decided to ask all 
groups and individuals who have ordered 
quantities of the Black Paper to send in a 
brief reply to these two questions: 
1, What national or local distribution of 
the Black Paper have you done or do 
you plan to do ? 
2. Would you be prepared to carry out 


specific projects at the suggestion of the 
Black Paper Group? If so, up to what 
quantity ? 
Replies to Secretary, Black Paper Group, 
c/o Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1, 
National Sales Day Plans 
Plans were also agreed last weekend for the 


Black Paper National Sales Day, 8th 
December. On this Saturday everyone who 
believes that the facts about nuclear 


weapons and nuclear war given in the 
Black Paper should be as widely known as 
possible is asked to take part in a con- 
certed effort to sell the report to the public. 
Most areas intend to concentrate on street 
selling, market stalls and similar activities, 
but in some areas supporting demonstra- 
tions or deputations to local authorities are 
being considered, 

To enable all those taking part to meet and 
make mutual arrangements - especially 
volunteers not attached to any organisation 
- the Black Paper Group suggests a stan- 
dard time and place for assembly in every 
district, 


This is 11 a.m. outside the local public 
library (central branch if there is more than 
one). 

Volunteers who do not belong to a group 
which is bulk-ordering are asked to provide 
themselves, if possible, with at least a dozen 
copies of the Black Paper. 

As well as supporters of CND, Committee 
of 100, and Women Against the Bomb, 
members of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, Anglican Pacifist Fellowship and other 
pacifist organisations will be taking part. 
The Friends Peace Committee (Quakers) 
have sent details of the National Selling 
Day to all Quaker meetings. 

Members of the London Committee of 100 
have called at the offices of all national 
newspapers (except The Guardian, which 
has published news of the Black Paper) 
with a demand that the contents of the 
Black Paper be made known to readers. 
Committee of 100 supporters in London 
are seeking extra helpers to distribute the 
Black Paper outside all tube stations on 
December 8, and hope to sell about 5,000 
copies. 


From George Clark 


Caravan Workshops launched 


New and more direct forms of campaigning 
were proposed by a meeting in London last 
weekend. The meeting was held to have a 
look at what was achieved by the Cam- 
paign Caravan and to Jaunch a new project, 
Caravan Workshops. The first mobile cam- 
paigning workshop is to open early in 1963. 
The speakers at the weekend covered a 
wide area of the Campaign’s work. David 
Mercer spoke of the need to relate the issue 
of nuclear disarmament with the wider 
issues of poverty, hunger and social injus- 
tice. Stuart Hall gave a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the role of literature in the Cam- 
paign. Peggy Duff welcomed the Work- 
shops and wanted them integrated within 
the Campaign. She also spoke of the need 
to define more clearly the boundaries of the 
Campaign, and went on to say that we 


would have to “harden our image.” This 
was to be done by a series of administra- 
tive reforms. 

The most important conclusions reached 
during the course of the discussions were 
that the Campaign must speak directly with 
people and try to persuade them to act in 
all ways against nuclear war, The demon- 
stration had played an important role in 
creating publicity for the movement, but 
must now be coupled with (and even super- 
seded by) new methods of campaigning 
which would give a new strength and 
vitality to the movement. 

Of great interest was the difference of view- 
point between those attending the confer- 
ence and the official view of how the Cam- 
paign should be organised. Most of those 
attending preferred an organisation which 


Lionel Morrison 


A warning for South Africa 


That violence is becoming endemic in the 
South African scene is clear from the riots 
that have just occurred in the district of 
Paarl, Cape Province. The riots started 
when seven Africans were arrested on alle- 
gations of murder. Eight Africans and two 
Whites lost their lives, and so far 346 Afri- 
cans have been arrested. 


Local South African papers claim that 
underground political forces were behind 
the riots, and the evidence seems to point 
in that direction. 

The prosperous wine and food canning area 
of Paarl has been the scene of similar con- 
flicts since 1959. One reason for the con- 
tinuous state of unrest is the miserable 
living and wage conditions of the Africans 
and Coloureds that make up the labour 
force. One of the worst food canning 
works in South Africa operates in this area, 
and has continuously refused to recognise 
African trade unionists. It is also in this 
area that one of the most degrading wages 
systems operates. Farmers pay _ their 
Coloured and African workers not in 


money but in tots of wine, This soul- 
destroying system is known as the “tot 
system,” - 


The pro-government paper Die Burger, 
commenting on the riots, declared : 


“An underground group of terrorists has 
become active among Africans in Paarl. 
- - - Fo what extent their motives are 
political is debatable. . . But their 
methods were the same as those of 
similar groups in other African town- 
ships. . . . These Africans even if not 
politically aware constitute a virtually 
ready-made instrument for the more 
deadly kind of revolutionary. , . .” 


When people live in a state of near star- 
vation and when all legal forms or protest 
are outlawed people will resort to any 
methods to get redress, What the South 
African Government does not see (as 
Die Burger does to a certain extent) is 
that one day the volcano is going to 
explode, and then both black and white 
will lose their lives. 


MICHAEL RANDLE 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


ACTION 
FOR 
LIFE 


IAN DIXON 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


TREVOR HATTON 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


PAT POTTLE 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


This call to action was responded to by thousands. Today, hundreds are 
suffering more than slight inconvenience because they disagreed with the nuclear 


policies of our Warfare State. 


This sacrifice is symbolised by the six members of the Committee of 100, 
savagely victimised by the authorities. Today they are still in prison. 

What can be done? A Christmas message can be sent to each of the six. 
Greetings cards only. A donation to the Welfare Group will ensure they have 
a holiday on their release from jail. This surely is a minimum? Wherever they 
are, we salute all prisoners of conscience who serve the cause of humanity. 


TERRY CHANDLER 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


DES LOCK 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
NINE MONTHS (after appeal) 


Inserted by the Welfare Group (Committee of 100), 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. EUSton 1377. 


served the needs of people at the local level 
rather than an organisation which was cen- 
trally structured. This brought out the need 
for mobile workshops, and at the conclu- 
sion of the weekend it was possible to see 
the differences in approach which this new 
form of campaigning will bring about and 
the older form which was largely tied to 
the needs of large demonstrations and the 
winning of the Labour Party. 

Thirty people have agreed to become 
sponsors of the workshops, contributing £1 
per month. It is hoped to have between 
200 to 300 sponsors. A cheque for £100 
has been received. Also a coach has been 
purchased for the workshops by an anony- 
mous donor and is being fitted out. 

The workshops should be seen as an exten- 
sion of the work started this summer. The 
aim will be to campaign for the movement 
rather than serve the organisational needs 
of the centre. It is hoped to create a ser- 
vice for the movement which will enable 
people to express their total opposition to 
the nuclear policies of our government. 
Radicalism will be the keynote of the work- 
shops and will permeate all of its activities. 
The weekend ended with everybody want- 
ing this spirit to be integrated into the 
Campaign. 

The workshops have rented an office at 
197 King’s Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 


Christmas vigil at 
Wormwood Scrubs 


On Christmas Eve London Region Christian 
CND is to hold a silent vigil of prayer and 
fasting for all who are in prison for con- 
science’ sake outside Wormwood Scrubs 
prison. Wormwood Scrubs prison is in Du 
Cane Road, London, W.12, and the nearest 
tube station is East Acton. 

The vigil will last from 1! p.m. to 8 a.m. 
on Christmas morning. Earlier in the even- 
ing, at 9 p.m. (shortly after the Ministry of 
Works carol service) there will be leafleting 
and a march through the West End to 
Wormwood Scrubs. Meet at Waterloo 


Place, S.W.1. 
Further details from London Region 
Christian CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


18,000 quit CD 


Eighteen thousand people have walked out 
of the Civil Defence Corps in the past four 
months over the government's plan to make 
it a better-trained, more efficient organisa- 
tion. 

The Home Office said on November 20: 
“We expected a few resignations.” 


Best for years 


Last Saturday’s Peace News Christmas Fair 
was the best attended for years and raised 
about £300 for the PN fund. Connoisseurs 
of PN Christmas fairs report that far more 
young people were there than usual. 
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